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Mexico and Our-Country 
HUBERT C. HERRING x 


HUNDRED and seventeen years ago Mexico began the fight for independence 
and freedom. ‘There are great names in the records of those years, names 
which are revered in Mexico as the names of Washington and Lincoln are 

revered among us. There were the priests Hidalgo and Morelos who wrote the 
first chapter in the revolution which cast off the power of Spain. There was Juarez— 
' their “Abraham Lincoln”’—who wrote the Magna Charta of Mexico, the Con- 
stitution of 1857. There was Madero who gave his life and his fortune in the 
revolution of 1910. 

The present government of Mexico is the fruit and fulfillment of this 117 years 
of struggle. This government gathers up the achievements of Hidalgo and Juarez 
and Madero, their hopes and ambitions for the Mexican people, and gives substance 
to their dream. For the first time in four hundred years, there are grounds for faith 
in the future of the Mexican people, and a government which is able and honest, 
sincerely dedicated to the rights of the great mass of the disinherited and despoiled 
of Mexico. 

An old race with new hope! A race which emerges from centuries of hopeless- 
ness and defeat with the determination to win for itself economic freedom, educa- 
tional advancement, political stability, and national respect. A government which 
‘represents the interests of the poorest of the land. A program which bravely assays 
to right the wrongs of centuries. 

We see in Mexico the first sign of hope in four hundred years. It has cost 
bloodshed and agony for Mexico to reach this hour. The present rég7me fulfills in 
large measure the dreams of the best men which Mexico has produced. 

The issue is the chivalry of the United States of America. The question 
which we face is whether we, who have known what it means to fight for lib- 
erty, will now be party to the defeat of another people in their struggle for the 
same liberty. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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One Church Paper 


CCORDING to Nolan R. Best, there ought to 

be three distinct papers for each denomina- 
tion. He used to edit The Continent for the Presby- 
terians. One paper should furnish information, 
another should give incentive and inspiration, and 
the third should be for intellectual clarification. 
It is his belief that every member needs and wants 
information,—that is, news; all need, but by no 
means all want, devotional reading; but only a few 
need doctrinal literature. He speaks for his own 
people out of his own experience. His paper at- 
tempted to be liberal in doctrine and came upon the 
rocks. Mr. Best believes that the church should 
establish two official periodicals, one devoted to 
news and the other to inspiration, and the third, 
dealing with matters of theological opinion, should 
be privately owned. It is very interesting to read 
what the conservative and regular denominational 
journal, The Presbyterian, says. If Mr. Best’s 
ideas were carried out, “the vast bulk of the periodi- 
cal literature published in the Presbyterian Church 
would be of the official sort, and this literature in 
all probability would directly or indirectly voice 
the convictions and policies of the officeholders of 
the church.” 

That would be true in any church. Those who 
administer the affairs of the church are bound, by 
the very nature of their daily task, to get a, cast of 
mind which is indispensable in the performance of 
their duties. These duties are not editorial. They 
cannot be. They are executive,—that is, they exe- 
cute the mind and soul and will of the church. A 
journal publishes the news of things done and to be 
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done. It is open to all, the doers, the thinkers, the 
inspirers, yes, to the brave critics and changers of 
the church’s ways. A journal is creative, if it is 
what it ought to be. Put a church paper in the 
control of administrative officials, and you kill it. 
That is the secret—and yet to the initiate not a 
secret—of the decline of several church journals in 
this country. Administration and journalism are 
two divisions of church labor. 

As for having three kinds of journal, as Mr. Best 
proposes, that is plainly absurd and economically 
unsound. Each one of them would be only one- 
third of a paper, because a complete religious 
journal must~be-all three in one,—news, inspira- 
tion, and thought. Anything less is not a journal. 


Begin with Mexico 


T WAS a Congressman, William Kent of Cali- 

fornia, who said several years ago, “I have large 
interests in Mexico which suffer from conditions 
there, but I don’t mean to go down and fight for 
them, or let my son go down and fight for them; 
and if I don’t propose to fight for my own property, 
I have no right to ask other people to send their 
sons to fight for me.” But to get our sons to fight 
for their property is the grand objective that cer- 
tain holders of concessions cherish in their hearts 
and push with all their might through the door of 
Secretary Kellogeg’s office in Washington. How 
dangerously near doing their dirty work we have 
been only God Almighty knows. The danger is not 
yet past; indeed it is aggravated by the religious 
issue. But primarily the game is golden oil for 
the pockets of gamblers who trust in the American 
marines to see them through and the State Depart- 
ment to overturn Mexico’s internal law. 

Mr. Herring at the Unitarian Club the other 
night gave a very convincing version of the terrible 
plight we are in. From Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas we learn why the pressure is so unyield- 
ing on Washington. Fellow citizen, there is more 
than a billion and a quarter of American conces- 
sionnaires’ good money down there. Isn’t it worth 
a war? They for the most part think so. Ameri- 
can nationals have holdings as follows: “Rural 
property of the value of $166,747,000; urban prop- 
erty, $35,771,000; oil lands, $319,566,000 ; refineries, 
$50,070,000; mines, $207,827,000 ; smelters, $26,180,- 
000; timber, $9,935,000; railways, $248,158,000; 
manufacturing enterprises, $27,766,000; merchan- 


’ dising enterprises, $26,490,000; public utilities, $30,- 


499,000; concealed interests, $6,936,000; miscella- 
neous investments, not included in the items just 
stated, $125,242, 000; the aggregate being, as stated, 
$1, 281, 187,000. a 

Some of this vast wealth is unimpeachable, but 
none of it is going to take a drop of American 
blood,—not if we are still American. No private 
money is going to jeopardize our national soul. 
This is not a new condition. More than a decade 
ago, in 1913, the whole business of our relations to 
the countries south of us was before us acutely, 
and foreign capitalists in Latin America were mak- 
ing trouble. Said Woodrow Wilson, speaking of 
these men and their interests,— 
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You hear of “concessions” to foreign capitalists in Latin 
America. You do not hear of concessions to foreign capitalists 
in the United States. They are not granted concessions. They 
are invited to make investments. The work is ours, though 
they are welcome to invest in it. We do not ask them to 
supply the capital and do the work. It is an invitation, not a 
privilege; and states that are obliged, because their territory 
does not lie within the main field of modern enterprise and 
action, to grant concessions, are in this condition, that foreign 
interests are apt to dominate their domestic affairs, a condition 
of affairs always dangerous and apt to become intolerable. 
What these states are going to see, therefore, is an emancipa- 
tion from the subordination, which has been inevitable, to 
foreign enterprise, and an assertion of the splendid character 
which, in spite of these difficulties, they have again and again 
been able to demonstrate. 


It is still true, as Mr. Wilson said, pleading for 
true friendship for these peoples: “You cannot be 
friends upon any other terms than terms of equal- 
ity. You cannot be friends at all except upon the 
terms of honor.” 

Let our vaunted friendship to all the world begin 
with our neighbors. ; 


An Interesting Letter 


ny WELL-INFORMED correspondent writing to 
The .Christian Leader recalls an incident 
which aroused Boston some years ago on the ques- 
tion of the political claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At a banquet of a Catholic society, the 
Governor of the State was to be given a lower 
place at table than that of the Cardinal. The 
Governor refused to go. A journal of the Church 
said editorially that the order of precedence “has 
no bearing upon the question of Catholicity and 
Protestantism,” that a Cardinal has always ranked 
as a “prince of the blood royal” and at a state 
dinner in Washington would be seated “ahead of 
the Cabinet, the members of either House, and 
American officials of whatever rank, including the 
Supreme Court.” It is not stated that even the 
President would have a right to first place. The 
important phrase, “has no bearing upon the ques- 
tion of Catholicity and Protestantism,” leads the 
correspondent to remark, “It is not the religion of 
the Catholic Church, but its political claims and 
activities which make people distrust it.” He con- 
tinues, “Probably not many American Catholics 
have ever been called upon to choose between their 
allegiance to the United States and their allegiance 
to their Church. If put to the test some would 


_ decide one way and some the other.” 


And now [he says to Dr. Van Schaick] comes your editorial 
giving your answer to the questions of THe CHRISTIAN RxEc- 


ister. I doubt if you had a right to divide the first question 


into two, but it does not make any particular difference. You 
answer the first part, “Do you believe that a devoted Roman 
Catholic could serve as President of the United States in un- 
qualified loyalty to the avowed American principle of the 
equality of all religions before the law?’—with an unqualified 
Yes. But that you would not have so answered the question as 
a whole is shown by your reply, “I don’t know,” to the second 
clause—‘“and at the same time in unqualified loyalty to the 
avowed Roman Catholic doctrine of the relation of church 
and state?” 

Your position seems to be that you do not feel sure that a 
loyal Catholic can always be a loyal American, but you think 
Governor Smith would be all right because you don’t believe 
he is a loyal Catholic—which may be considered complimentary 
or uncomplimentary to Governor Smith, according to the way 
you look at it. : 


The Christian Register 
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ANY of our readers who want to know what 
the Fundamentalists believe will be interested 
in the following definitive statement by the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. He is Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. He speaks with authority. It 
should be explained that the master dogma of Fun- 
damentalism, whence all their other doctrines pro- 
ceed, is the theory of the Bible. The infallible Book 
is the center and soul of their system. In the cur- 
rent issue of The Times we read: 


The position of the Fundamentalist is this: That the entire 
Bible, as given by the Holy Spirit to the original writers in 
the original autograph manuscripts, is authoritative and in- 
fallible; that is, that the Word of God is as free from error 
as the person of God. Therefore, the Fundamentalist believes 
in an infallible Bible, and that this Book is infallible because it 
was all given supernaturally by the Holy Spirit of God himself, 
and is unique among the books of the world; there is none 
other like it. 

The Fundamentalist claims for himself, and gives to others, 
large liberty in the realm of interpretation of Scripture, but 
he is careful never to permit that word “interpretation” to 
mean rejection of Scripture. When the Bible, for example, 
declares that a certain fact occurred in history, at a certain 
time and place, the Fundamentalist accepts that as a historical 
fact, and denies the right of men to “interpret” the fact away 
and make of it only a figure of speech or a parable. 

The Fundamentalist believes that the Bible is as unerringly 
accurate in every statement that touches upon what we call 
science, in such realms as geology, or astronomy, or human or 
animal origins, as it is in the realm of spiritual truth and 
the way of salvation for lost men. The Fundamentalist, in 
other words, is jealous for the integrity of the Word, and cannot 
admit, for himself or others, that there is any flaw or imperfec- 
tion, any ignorance or mistake, occurring anywhere in the Bible 
in its records of historical fact, of scientific matters, or of 
spiritual truth. And if the “findings” of modern science con- 
flict with statements in the Bible, the Fundamentalist believes 
the Bible, even if it differs with modern science. The “findings” 
of science have changed every decade, even oftener than that, 
so that much of what science taught a generation ago is ad- 
mitted by scientific men in the whole world to-day to be 
ridiculous ignorance. But “the word of God... liveth and 
abideth for ever” (1 Pet. i. 23). 


There is no doubt that this conception is held by 
nine-tenths of the church people in America. Oh, 
for more of the gospel of spiritual enlightenment! 


“To All Sides!” 


PEAKING OF CHINA (we shall publish next 
week a notable article on the present situa- 
tion), there is a small paragraph of large meaning 
in The Christian Century,—a quotation from Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. He says: 


During the Boxer rebellion hundreds, yes, probably thousands, 
of Chinese Christians were martyred. There they knelt, with 
their heads on the blocks, and the knives trembling in the 
hands of the executioners. All they needed to do was to grunt 
out a Chinese word that meant “I recant,” and their lives would 
be saved. Now, what should I have done under these circum- 
stances? And I speak not simply personally, but in a rep- 
resentative capacity, for I think the rest of you are very much 
like myself. With my head on a block, I think I should have 
said, ‘Hold on! I think I can make a statement that will be 
satisfactory to all sides!’ 


And this reminds many of us that being “satisfac- 
tory to all sides” has application nearer home. 
Bishop McConnell and our esteemed cotemporary 
both know what and whom we mean. There are 
many experts at “making statements” on the pres- 
ent use of Bible authority for anti-evolution laws, 
statements “satisfactory to all sides” in the ortho- 
dox churches. 


Americans Believe in God—Yes! 


But what difference does it make in their human relations? 


HE AMERICANS are religious. We 

are more godly than most heathen, and 
incomparably more godly than all other 
Christians. There is less disbelief, less 
infidelism in America than in many heathen 
lands and than in any, Huropean country. 
The Americans are believers. The Ameri- 
can church exercises an enormous in- 
fluence. ekg 45 3 

No other great western country except 
England can be compared to America in 
this respect. For example, in almost no 
European country does the church domi- 
nate the school as in the United States. 
Turkey absolutely excludes religion from 
the school. Naturally, the Austrians, who 
are now governed by Socialists, keep the 
church out of the schools. The Ozechs 
are notoriously free in their thinking. The 
Germans effectively keep church and at 
least the higher schools apart. In no 
Balkan country does the church dominate 
the school. Russia is, of course, fright- 
fully anti-church, and France notoriously 
infidelistic. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, the intelli- 
gentsia of Europe is infidelistic; not 
blatantly or obnoxiously so, but still with- 
out faith. They consider the battle over, 
and feel that it would be as bad taste to 
continue to fight against the Christian 
dogmas as against witches and charms. 
They consider themselves ‘superior’ to 
belief, they think they have outgrown 
Christian “superstitions.” 

Yet the intelligentsia of Hurope are not 
the only people who do not believe. The 
Buropean proletariat—outside of Hngland 
has discarded religious beliefs and is 
generally actively hostile to the church. 
In Burope there are millions upon millions 
of Socialists and Communists, all of whom 
are rather actively antireligious. There 
are also millions of Agrarians, who are not 
well disposed toward the existing church. 

So, with the intelligentsia and the pro- 
letariat utterly neutral in their attitude 
toward religion of actively hostile to it, it 
is very clear that the situation is vastly 
different from that in America, where most 
of the people are believers. 

According to an investigation which has 
been given much attention in the American 
press, 91 per cent. of the people in America 
believe in God; 88 per cent. in immortality ; 
88 per cent. in prayer; 85 per cent. in the 
divinity of Jesus; 85 per cent. in the in- 
spiration of the Bible; 76 per cent. go 
regularly to church; 42 per cent. regularly 
say their prayers, and 72 per cent. regularly 
send their children to Sunday-school. It 
is significant that the more ardent believers 
are found in the Southern States. 

I think there can be no doubt that the 
results of this investigation are to a large 
degree accurate. It is indisputable that 
the vast majority of -Americans believe 
that they are believers and consider them- 
selves religious. Naturally, we pat our- 
selves on the back because we are not as 
other men are. We think that we are 
better than the irreligious people in other 
lands, than the outlandish disbelievers. 
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We point that out-in articles and repeat 
it in sermons. 

There is, undoubtedly, some truth in it; 
but just now, I should like to ask how 
much the fact that 91 per cent. of Ameri- 
cans believe in God and 85 per cent. in the 
divinity of Christ, affects their social 
attitudes. 

In America, great masses of white men 
treat great masses of black men in a 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


. 


HE CALMS THE CHURCH 


The Archbishop of York says the long-awaited 
revision of the English Book of Common Prayer, 
published last week, changes no doctrine and 
supersedes no forms of worship, since it is 
only “permissive,” with the consent of each 
congregation; but in the omission of “obey” 
from the marriage service there is a real 
change, which, however, has long been practiced 
by many clergymen and reflects prevailing 
sentiment 


EE ———E———— Sr 
terribly unbrotherly way. Generally speak- 
ing, there is as large a proportion of 
Turks in Bulgaria as there is of Negroes 
in the United States. The Turks there 
are the remnants of a very cruel and 
dominant race which held the Bulgarians 
in bondage five hundred years, stole their 
property, raped their women, and dis- 
honored their religion. Yet the Bulgarians 
treat the Turks in Bulgaria very much 
better than the Negroes in America are 
treated in some places. This question is 
not open to dispute. The Russian Bol- 
sheviks treat their Mohammedan subjects 
better than some Negroes in America are 
treated. Now, here’s the question. What 
influence does an ardent belief in God, im- 
mortality, prayer, the divinity of Christ, 
and the inspiration of the Bible exert on 
the treatment of Negroes? There is no 


place in the civilized world where Negroes 
are treated so badly as in the most reli- 
gious country in the world. 

Now take another matter, the Ku Klux 
Klan. Is there any association in Hurope 
as bad as that? In Roumania, there is a 
club of violent super-patriots called “the 
Roumanian Action,” the members of which 
act to instill 100 per cent. Roumanianism 
in all who are left alive. In Bulgaria, 
there is a similar organization called 
“Koubratists”; in Italy they are called 
“Fascists”; in Serbia “Defenders of the 
Fatherland”; and in Germany “the Black 
Reichswehr.” These organizations are 
like the Ku Klux Klan, only not so spooky 
and not so lucrative to the Big Chiefs. 
These associations are the instruments of 
violence, hatred, fright, fanaticism. They 
are terribly baneful; they are a curse. 
Well, what have the Americans who be- 
lieve in God, the divinity of Christ, and 
life everlasting, done about the Ku Klux 
Klan? 


TAKE THE MATTER of militarism. Is 
there any country on earth more milita- 
ristic than the United States of America? 
Yes, of course; because other countries 
are in danger. There is no land in so little 
danger from outside enemies as ours, no 
land so utterly dominant, no other land 
without a single powerful foe. America 
is in no possible danger of losing a foot 
of ground, or having the super-patriotic 
feeling of a single citizen hurt by a foreign 
power. She has no unliberated nationals 
in any neighboring country. She has no 
ancient strifes. She was never defeated 
in war; has no rankling recollections. She 
would have to go out of her way to enter 


a war. She would have to be the ag- 
gressor. Yet millions of Americans berate 
pacifists. Is it conceivable that America 


would allow any country on the globe to 
offend her honor, to deprive her of a dollar, 
to step on the littlest of her toes? Has she 
not officially laid claim on all South 
America with a Monroe Doctrine as pre- - 
tentious as anything any European dic- 
tator would dare dream of? Is there any 
peace propaganda in the United States as 


‘bold, outspoken, and radical as the agita- 


tion of the Clarity group in France, of 
members of the Labor Party in England, 
of some of the Social-Democrats in Ger- 
many, of the Socialists in Denmark; and 
of the Tolstoyists in Bulgaria? 

Just how does that belief in God and the 
Bible and Christ's divinity affect the atti- 
tude of believers toward self-sacrificing, 
adventurous peace which might jeopardize 
the interests of the best sitwated and most 
favored people on the earth? 

Another question: Is there any country 
in Burope politically more corrupt than 
certain American States and cities? But 
how can States and cities be flagrantly 
corrupt when 91 per cent. of the people 
believe in God? 

In other words, do the Americans be- 
lieve in God? 

R. H. MARKHAM. 

Sorta. 


Mexico: The Facts and the Issue 


“Chivalry, Mr. President,” is the appeal of the author 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States 

assures us that the issue with Mexico 

is simple, resolving itself into the question 

whether Mexico will respect the property 
rights of American citizens. 

With all deference, I suggest that the 
issue is not clear, that it cannot be reduced 
to simple legal terms, and that the at- 
tempt to so reduce it will obscure, and is 
obscuring, the moral issues which under- 
gird the dispute. 

The issue, Mr. President, is the chivalry 
of the United States of America. 

I wish, Mr. President, that you might 
have shared the experience of a group of 
Americans who have just returned from 
Mexico, that you might have met the 
representatives of all classes in Mexico, 
listened to their story, seen their cities 
and villages, visited their homes, their 
schools, their shops. : 

I cannot but feel, Mr. President, that 
the attitude of Washington would be 
greatly altered, if there was some one in 
your councils who knew Mexico, not in 
terms of legal disputes, but of human 
values. é 
' The fact, Mr. President, is that the 
powerful United States of America is im- 
periling the best Government which Mexico 
has ever known. This is the fact which 

eries out to the chivalry of the land. 
Let me recite some of the facts which 

lie in the background: 

The fact of Mexico’s grievances. His- 
tory may be all that Henry Ford says, 
but it has a way of leaving its mark on 

the soul of people. Mexico is in the mood 

of revolt, revolt against injustices such 
as no Anglo-Saxon people ever suffered. 
Read the story; Mr. President, and con- 
sider whether any people come out of 
such an experience without. flaming wrath 
against the nations. 

It is the record of four hundred years. 
The Spanish took their turn for the first 
three hundred of those years. Cortez and 
his followers had their way with the 
Mexicans. They took the wealth of mine 
and field and forest, and poured it into 
the coffers of imperial Spain. Mexico, in 
her poverty, supported the armies of 
Spain. The peon of Mexico, desperately 
poor, usually hungry, driven from sun-up 
to sun-down, paid the bill for the wars 
of Hurope. 

France took her turn. Maximilian did 
not last for long, but his brief and tragic 
régime left its scar upon the long memory 
of the Mexican. 

We took our turn. We fought Mexico, 
and for what? After all the explanations 
have been made, the fact remains that 
we fought Mexico that we might strip her 
of much of her richest territory. No 
amount of talk about the “white man’s 
burden” or the movement of “manifest 
destiny” can becloud that ugly fact. 

A hundred and seventeen years ago 
Mexico began the fight for independence 
and freedom. There are great names in 
the record of those years, names which 
are revered in Mexico as the names of 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


This is the first article written by 
Mr. Herring since his return from 
Mewxico, whither he went as leader of 
@ representative group of American 
educators, editors, churchmen, and 
writers. Mr. Herring has been speak- 
ing to large audiences in the largest 
cities of the country. He had im- 
portant interviews with the principal 
officials of the Government in Mexico, 
and with prelates in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. In fact Mr. Herring is 
credited in the press with having first 
recewed the expressed willingness 
from President Calles to arbitrate the 
matters at issue with the United 
States Government, a move which has 
proved greatly mollifying in all quar- 
ters. No one has had better oppor- 
tunity to know the facts, and no one 
of responsible authority has come 
from Mexico so recently as Mr. 
Herring. 


Washington and Lincoln are revered 
among us. There were the priest Hidalgo 
and Morelos who wrote the first chapter 
in the revolution which cast off the power 
of Spain. There was Juarez—their “Abra- 
ham Lineoln’—who wrote the Magna 
Charta of Mexico, the Constitution of 1857. 
There was Madero who gave his life and 
his fortune in the revolution of 1910. 

The present government of Mexico is 
the fruit and fulfillment of this 117 years 
of struggle. This government gathers up 
the achievements of Hidalgo and Juarez 
and Madero, their hopes and ambitions for 
the Mexican people, and gives substance 
to their dream. For the first time in 
four hundred years, there are grounds for 
faith in the future of the Mexican people, 
and a government which is able and 
honest, sincerely dedicated to the rights 
of the great mass of the disinherited and 
despoiled of Mexico. It is this govern- 
ment which our Department of State now 
engages in dispute. ; 

The government of Plutarco Elias Calles 
has a program. 

This program is not Bolshevistic. Far 
from it. Bolshevism is a doctrinaire sort 
of thing. It indulges in exact chartings 
of the new heaven and the new earth. 
It insists upon defining the number of 
karats in the golden streets. Bolshevism 
discards the machinery of the old régime, 
and insists upon starting over again. Not 
so Mexico. Mexico painfully builds with 
the old machinery, of courts and laws and 
legislatures. Its new constitution is the 
old, with changes and enlargements. Its 
procedure on the oil question and the land 
question and the church question is legally 
grounded. , 

This program is not hit-or-miss. It is 
not the product of a disordered mind. It 
has definite objectives and proposes to 
reach them by orderly processes of law. 

This program of Mexico cannot be 
understood except as a whole. Each de- 
tail must be fitted into the entire picture. 

This program has six objectives. 


First, efficiency and economy in goyern- 
ment. 

There is graft in Mexico. This is no 
news to the Mexican. He knows it. He 
does not quite understand why we make 
so much of it, why we labor the point so 
endlessly. He has read our papers, and 
knows about our Fall and Doheny and 
Daugherty. He has read about elections 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

President Calles has made a remarkable 
record in cutting down waste and graft 
in Mexican affairs. He has balanced his 
budget, built roads, established schools, 
and paid interest upon government bonds. 

I would not suggest that all is now well 
in Mexico. Far from it. Considering all 
the elements of history and revolution, 
they have done remarkably well. Give 
eredit where credit is due. 

Second, popular education. 

The prime enthusiasm of every Mexican 
leader with whom I have talked is educa- 
tion. President Calles is prouder of his 
schools than of anything else. The Min- 
ister of Education boasts his department’s 
record of a thousand new rural schools a 
year, and his pride is justifiable. I have 
visited some of those schools, and talked 
with the teachers. They have all of the 
zeal of true missionaries. They are the 
hope of this new Mexico. 

Third, freedom from the interference of 
the church. Religion is in a hard way in 
Mexico. The church is in bonds. The 
church is paying the penalty for having 
served as the chaplain of the old order, 
as the constant companion of the privi- 
leged. The government goes too far in 
its suppression of freedom of worship and 
freedom of speech. It is never safe to 
plug up the safety valve—not in Passaic, 
N.J., nor in Mexico City. 

In their main contention, I believe the 
leaders of Mexico sound. They are deter- 
mined to set education free from ecclesias- 
tical domination. They are determined to 
eliminate the interference of a hierarchy 
whose social and economic and political 
philosophy is redolent of the old régime. 

I wish that the leaders of the church 
might be more conciliatory, and that the 
leaders of the Government might show 
some sign of willingness to meet the 
church half way. The Church of Rome 
has a mission in Mexico. The people are 
Catholics, and always will be. 

Fourth, the safeguarding of the natural 
resources of Mexico for the people of the 
land. That spells many things, but chiefly 
oil. The oil question is all wrapped up in 
distinctions of law and custom. The In- 
dian law, and the Spanish, both make the 
state the owner of all subsoil wealth. 
Porfirio Diaz, by three illegal enactments, 
gave the oil away. The result is that the 
Mexican sees the greatest natural resource * 
of his land being rapidly drained away for 
the enrichment of other nations. 

Mexico meets this situation by a method 
which, from the standpoint of Spanish 
law, seems justifiable. The American oil 
companies insist that it is confiscation. 
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There the matter rests—rather, let us 
say, boils. 

Fifth, the restoration of the land to the 
people. The land of Mexico was held for 
centuries before the first white man ever 
set foot on Mexican soil, in common hold- 
ings, ejidos they were termed, by the 
Indian villages. These ejidos were in- 
alienable. No shadow could be cast 
against their titles. They belonged to the 
village group, and were to be passed on 
from generation to generation inviolate. 
In spite of this fundamental law, the com- 
mon holdings of the Indian villages were 
gradually encroached upon. Diaz was the 
chief offender. Just as he had done in the 
case of the oil laws, so he did with the land 
laws of the people. He arbitrarily alienated 
their lands, creating new haciendas of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and adding 
largely to those already in existence. The 
Indians, who had been free men upon their 
own lands, became serfs upon the lands of 
their masters. They were worked from 
“sun to sun,” paid a pittance of from five 
to ten centavos a day, without legal 
recourse, and broken with the burden of 
debts which were passed on from father 
to son. 

This was the Mexico which the revolu- 
tion sought to cure, a Mexico in which 
95 per cent. of the people were wretchedly 
and hopelessly poor. 

The land laws are the answer of the 
revolution. 

These laws propose the subdivision of the 
great estates and the assignment of the 
land to individuals or to groups. 

The laws are opposed by the foreign 
landholders. They are called confiscatory. 
The offer of the Mexican Government to 
compensate the owners with Mexican 
bonds is met by indignant refusals. The 
Mexican Government rests upon its rights. 
The issue is taken to Washington, and 
furnishes the second great issue between 
the two governments. 

Sivth, the determination of Mexico to 
win freedom from foreign interference. 
Mexico demands the same right which we 
possess. We accept no dictation from any 
foreign power : Mexico feels entitled to the 
same freedom. 

In this connection, Nicaragua becomes 
a symbol of the Mexican state of mind. 
Mexico recognizes Sacasa as president of 
Nicaragua for two reasons: First, Sacasa 
has the better constitutional claim. 
Second, the recognition of Sacasa is 
Mexico’s declaration of independence. By 
this act Calles says to Washington, Mexico 
has the right to stand among the society 
of nations in freedom and dignity. And 
why not? 

What have we then in this Mexican 
scene? 

An old race with new hope! A race 
which emerges from centuries of hopeless- 
ness and defeat. with the determination to 
to win for itself economic freedom, educa- 
tional advancement, political stability, and 
national respect. A government which 
represents the interests of the poorest of 
the land. A program which bravely essays 
to right the wrongs of centuries. 

We see in Mexico the first sign of hope 
in four hundred years. It has cost blood- 
shed and agony for Mexico to reach this 
hour. The present régime fulfills in large 
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measure the dreams of the best men which 
Mexico has produced. 

We stand in the unenviable position of 
threatening toeundo all that Mexico has 
achieved. We do not desire war. But the 
thing which the Department of State is 
now doing amounts to war upon Mexico. 
The brusque and discourteous notes which 
go from Mr. Kellogg can accomplish but 
one end. They will break down the 
morale of that unhappy land. They will 
serve as tacit invitations to all refractory 
elements in Mexico to go in and overturn 
the government. The present situation is 
war. It is a war which costs us nothing, 
but which may cost Mexico the best ad- 
ministration which she has ever known. 


The issue, Mr. President, is the chivalry 
of the United States of America. The 
question which we face is whether we, 
who haye known what it means to fight 
for liberty, will now be party to the defeat 
of another people in their struggle for 
the same liberty. 

For what do we contend, Mr. President? 
For oil rights? For land rights? Shall 
we defeat Mexico that the dollars of a few 
thousand Americans may be protected? 

There are millions of your fellow citizens, 
Mr. President, who will support you in any 
move which makes for the peace of the 
land, and which safeguards our cherished 
traditions as lovers and defenders of 
liberty. 


“Without Which Democracy 
Cannot be Safe”—Dr. Speight 


So easily are people carried along by 
the current of events that they are, by 
and large, unmindful of the present-day 
dangerous deviations from the American 
traditions of freedom. ‘They show little 
eoncern over the fact that with fair fre 
quency, meetings are prohibited by officials 
because of what the speakers might be 
expected to say. This is just as incredible 
as a legislature forbidding that the ac- 
cepted conclusions of science shall not 
be taught in the publie school. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., pointedly 
called attention to this preposterous condi- 
tion in a recent address before the United 
Church Forum in Bridgeport, Conn., 
which was broadcast. He declared: 

“America to-day is suffering from a 
hang-over which existed during the emer- 
gency of the World War—a hang-over 
which allows officials, publicly elected, to 
decide in advance who shall and who shall 
not speak before audiences. Since the 
Scopes trial at Dayton, Tenn., legislation 
has been passed against free speech and 
expression throughout the United States. 
This fact is proved by the lack of free 
teaching of science in our schools.” 

Dr. Speight quoted the words of former 
Secretary of State Hughes: “The most 
ominous sign of our times is the indica- 
tion of an intolerant spirit. Freedom is 
in danger of being slain at her own altar 
if the passion for uniformity and control 
of opinion gathers head.” He- gave in- 
stances of suppression of free assembly 
and discussion and affirmed that officials 
deciding in advance who shall and who 
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shall not hold or address public gather- 
ings, and self-constituted guardians of 
patriotism, are a menace to the American 
principle of freedom, without which de- 
mocracy cannot be safe. 

The renewal of the struggle for free- 
dom should interest all intelligent citizens, 
said Dr. Speight. The democratic ideal 
is not that men should think alike, but 
that they should think together. The 
present method of regimenting people into 
uniformity of thought and speech by the 
use of force is a relic of barbarism and 
does violence to God’s gift of reason, 
Intolerance postpones the only permanent 
solution of differences that arise between 
men, the solution that is reached by co- 
operative thinking. 
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Happiness 
MINOT SIMONS 


Out with that spirit of oversensitiveness 
which sometimes ruins all sense of happi- 
ness! How many of us take life too hard! 
We are too easily offended, too easily dis- 
heartened. “Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom”; that is, who will make the 
mental effort necessary to see, to question, 
to find out if his feelings have any business 
to be hurt or depressed. 

We cannot be too careful not to wound 
the feelings of others; and likewise, we 
cannot be too careful not to be wounded 
by others, who, in ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, have not had the remotest in- 
tention of hurting us and who would be 
utterly surprised to know that they had said 
anything or done anything which would 
rankle within us. They who practice the 
art of living according to wisdom and 
understanding are they who would receive 
all criticism with gratitude and with in- 
vincible good nature, assuming that most 
people mean well and the. few who do not 
may be ignored. 

Away with the spirit of chronic fault- 
finding! Out with the spirit of pessimism! 
May heaven and our own-common sense 
grant us wisdom to take each other and 
things that happen in the right spirit, to 
look up and not down, to see the light as 
well as the shadow! Said a friend to a 
certain farmer, “This weather is fine for 
“Yes, perhaps,” was the 
reply ; “but it’s bad for corn.” Some days 
later the friend said, “This is a fine day 
for corn.” “Yes,” said the farmer; “but 
it’s awful for rye. Rye needs cold 
weather.” The fact that the day was good 
for something did not count for so much 
as the fact that it was not so good for 
something else. 

We shall bring happiness to pass if we 
can hut compel our minds to behave them- 
selyes. In most respects, probably, we 
shall go through this year very much the 
same people that we have been during the 
past year. Yet I have seen the spiritual 
life of a person revolutionized and re- 
created by a radical change in mental 
attitude toward life, toward people, toward 
things that happen. Most of us will bring 
more happiness to pass if we can change 
our mental attitudes toward the particular 
things which burrow into our souls and 
create irritations and fevers which make 
us miserable. 


The Labor Movement as a Career 


An interview with Justine Waterman Wise 


EH HEAR so much about distinguished 

men’s undistinguished children that 
we are justified in marveling at Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise’s son and daughter. The 
son, James, has written an extraordinarily 
interesting little book, “The Future of 
Israel,’ and the daughter, Justine, has 
achieved some fame—I think they would 
call it notoriety in Passaic—for her sery- 
ices to the cause of labor. 

Miss Wise is now in her second year 
at Yale Law School, preparing herself to 
serve the labor movement more adequately 
and more intelligently. I interviewed her 
at her apartment, finding her—for I had 
never seen her before—a dark, vivacious, 
witty girl, who refused to take herself too 
seriously, but who had found a great cause 
and was seriously devoting herself to it. 
I asked her how she came to be interested 
in the labor movement. > 

“T don’t know exactly myself,’ she 
answered, trying to recall the early steps. 
“I became interested in economics at Bryn 
Mawr, and I also took an active part in 
the forming of a liberal club there. I got 
into the National Student Forum, and dis- 
covered that there were large groups of 
people in college who had liberal ideas. 
I saw that inevitably the liberal student, 
_ on leaving: college, was swallowed up in 
some enterprise. I saw that he had to give 
the best eight hours of his day to the 
service of the existing order, and that only 
the tag-ends of his time could go to the 
work in which he thought he was really 
interested. In time he lost his interest 
altogether, or his mind became compart- 
mentalized. I wondered how people could 
fit themselves for direct, active work for 
the minority. 

“My interest in economics took me to 
Radcliffe ; and while I was studying there, 
I acquired an interest in workers’ educa- 
tion. When I finished at Radcliffe, a 
group of us decided that we would go into 
some community, get jobs, make a sort of 
community survey, and come together to 
pool our experiences. We chose Passaic. 
That was in the autumn of 1924. There 
were five of us. I got my first job in the 
Passaic cotton mills, working from two to 
ten in the afternoon and evening. This 
factory was one of the few that had obeyed 
the law and given up the old night shift. 
It was supposed to be a great improvement. 

“Most of the women were married—I 
was the oldest unmarried woman in the 
department, and I was twenty-one. One 
day I was talking with an old woman who 
swept the rooms. She told me that she got 
up at five and got breakfast for her 
husband. Then she had to get several of 
her children—there were ten in all, in- 
eluding one a year old—ready for school. 
Then she had to get lunch for the family 
and leave so as to reach the factory at 
two, returning home at about ten-thirty. 
She and her husband were never at home 
and awake at the same time except on 
Sunday. 

“In this factory there was no supper 
hour—only fifteen minutes allowed. There 
was no hot water or soap in the wash- 
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rooms. And this was supposed to be a 
pretty good place to work. As I rode to 
and from work, I was struck by the fact 
that not a word of English was spoken in 
the jitneys. In the factory the employees 
spoke enough English to get by, but the 
minute they got out they turned to their 
native tongues, despite the fact that many 
of them have been. here forty years and 
more. 

“You see what that means? All the 
social life, what happiness there is, is 
associated with their own languages, and 
with English they associate the day’s work. 

“The town of Passaic is bifurcated by 
the railroad tracks. On one side live the 
commuters, the men who hold white-collar 
jobs, and the skilled workmen in the build- 
ing trades. On the other side there are 
half a dozen foreign colonies, all separate. 
This is a great advantage to the em- 
ployers, for in previous strikes the meet- 
ings have been held separately, and the 
various national groups have been played 
against each other. The Poles have been 
told the Italians were going back to work, 
and so on. There never has been any 
Americanization work except for a brief 
period during the war.” 

“How long did you stay on that job?” 
I asked. 

“About ten weeks,” Miss Wise answered, 
and then went on to tell about her expe- 
riences with the Central Labor Bureau 
when she applied for a new job. Finally 
she got her job. “After one morning,” she 
continued, “Mr. Reinhold, the head of the 
personal department, sent for me. He 
asked me a lot of questions, and then told 
me they thought they could train me to 
be a forelady, and that I could work in 
several different departments for expe- 
rience. He said he would pay me in ad- 
vance and asked me to sign a receipt. I 
signed it Justine Waterman. Then he 
rose in his wrath, told me he would have 
me arrested for taking money under false 
pretenses, and that the whole thing would 
be blazoned in the papers. He asked me 
why I didn’t come to him if I wanted in- 
formation, and I told him he was incapable 
of giving it tome. Finally he let me go. 


A Prayer 


We are gathered together in this quiet 
and sacred place, where others in years 
past have found inspiration for the higher 
things, and, like them, we are seeking 
new strength to do the right, Thee we 
invite, O Spirit of Holiness, true nature 
of each human heart, who, when two or 
three are gathered together in sincere 
accord, dost unify and hallow them. Touch 
all our hearts with Thy purity and peace; 
soften every hard thought, shame each 
mean desire, confute all falsehood that 
we think or do. Let nobleness kindle 
nobleness, and knowledge widen sympathy. 
Wiser, kindlier, more just than we came 
may we depart, better to be that which we 
would be, and to serve better our human- 
kind. Amen. 

Cuartes H. Lyttir. 


“I went back to the Central Labor 
Bureau, and they nearly threw me out. 
I wanted to stay, for I had become in- 
terested in workers’ education, and I got a 
job in a little sweat shop.” 

“What about the strike?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s history. The thing that in- 
terests me is that this so-called Bol- 
shevistic strike has been the greatest 
Americanization job ever done in Passaic. 
Weisbord, realizing the danger of having 
the strikers separated into different 
national groups, had all speeches made in 
English. When I spoke early in the strike, 
the people were enthusiastic, but didn’t 
understand much that I said. When I went 
back five months later, they followed all 
that I said. They have attended classes, 
and they have learned the language and the 
customs of America. It is a splendid job. 

“Of course you knew about the strike— 
how the owners decided to use force; how 
the police atrocities continued until news- 
paper men were attacked and retaliated 
by arousing sympathy for the strikers; 
how the judges held strike-leaders for 
exorbitant amounts of bail. And now the 
thing has lasted for eleven months. The 
American Federation of Labor is helping, 
and one mill”—this with much elation— 
“has taken its workers back.” 

“Do you intend to go ahead with your 
labor work?” 

“Hventually, yes, but I’ve got to get the 
backgrounds first. I’ve got to understand 
institutions as they exist, so that I’ll know 
where they can be used, where they can be 
changed, and where they must be fought. 
Studying law seems to be the best prepara- 
tion.” 

“Are many college students interested in 
the sort of thing you’re doing?” 

“Speaking at colleges, I’ve found a 
tremendous response and a vital interest. 
Powers Hapgood, of course, is doing the 
thing from A to Z. Lots of students are 
spending their summer vacations in in- 
dustry. I don’t know how much value 
that will have—it’s too early to say—but 
certainly large numbers of students have 
reached the place where they want to find 
out for themselves what industry is like. 
Certainly there is a great field for service 
to and through the labor movement. The 
field has either been ignored or it has been 
approached sentimentally. Now it must 
be studied scientifically. If students are 
like myself, they’re bound to find that 
they’re unfitted to serve without special 
training, but with that training they can 
do a good deal.” 

“Why did you happen to choose the 
labor movement instead of some other 
field—the peace movement, for example?” 

“It’s hard to say. I just took to it. It 
seems to me that international liberalism 
is useless unless based on economic lib- 
eralism. International machinery, like the 
League, is certain to break down when it 
runs against economic facts. I am in favor 
of these peace organizations, and I like to 
see people working in them, but it seems 
to me that the labor problem is more 
fundamental.” 
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“What do you think of the labor moye- 
ment as a career for college men and 
women ?” 

“It has perfectly tremendous possibili- 
ties. For instance, there’s workers’ edu- 
cation, just getting started in this country. 
Adult education provides a vast and thril- 
ling opportunity for men and women who 
like teaching and who like people. Then 
there’s labor journalisni and labor banking, 
as well as the regular trade union work. 
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And there’s my own field, law, which one 
can regard as a means of working out 
problems while making transitional stages 
less disastrous. The person who is in- 
terested in social justice and a sound 
economic system will find that almost 
every field in which he might be interested 
has new possibilities when examined with 
reference to the labor movement. And of 
course these jobs are still in the making 
and all very thrilling.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


_Any Reader Must Know 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The editorial in THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER for January 6 is so skilfully written, 
and the sentiments expressed hedged about 
with so many qualifications, that it is 
difficult to point out just where’ one dis- 
agrees. 

But taken as a whole, the spirit of the 
article seems to be deplorable and lacking 
in tolerance. 

Fear of interference from Rome appears 
to be rather far-fetched in an age where 
church and state have been separated in 
one Catholic country after the other. 

Good arguments could be advanced to 
prove that anti-evolution laws and “blue 
laws” of various descriptions constitute 
interference of the church in matters of 
the state; and from this point of view 
most people would probably agree that the 
danger of the church interfering with the 
state is at present confined largely to the 
Protestant Church. 

ALBIN G. NICOLAYSEN. 

TRENTON, N.J. 

[Any reader of THE RecisTER these past 
years must know that the outrageous, anti- 
evolution crusade of Fundamentalist 
Protestants has been thundered against 
without ceasing. They have become a 
virtual state church, and the soul of 
America is betrayed by them—The 
Eprrok.] 


Friendly Reminiscence 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am carrying out a long-cherished in- 
tent in writing to you. I wish to be 
known to you and your associates in THE 
Recister office as one who reads and 
warmly appreciates the paper, and who 
regards its “Pleasantries” as the most ad- 
mirable column of its class in any news- 
paper, daily or weekly, in the United 
States. My lifelong connection with promi- 
nent local dailies, and literary papers such 
as The Literary World of Boston used to 
be, gave me some critical judgment a long 
while ago; and since I have been reading 
THE RecisTeR regularly, I have delighted 
in following “Pleasantries,” the identity 
of whose editor I should like very much 
to ascertain. 

In the current number of THe REGISTER. 
I found no small pleasure in reading also 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland's article on page 68, 
a part of which yielded me a very. enjoy- 
able memory: I refer to Mr. Sunderland’s 
paragraph relating to James T. Fields and 
Alfred Tennyson. Certainly Mr. Sunder- 


land read Fields’ “Yesterdays with 
Authors” about the time that I did, or he 
heard Fields’ lyceum lecture on the same 
subject, else he probably could not have 
been acquainted with Tennyson’s story 
which Fields told both in the book and in 
the lecture. I heard Fields in Westerly, 
R.I., and remembered what he said of the 
poet’s walk with him in the South Downs, 
when he prostrated himself among the 
violets. I was then, as for several years, 
in correspondence with Mrs. Caroline A. 
Mason, wife of Dr. Charles Mason of 
Fitchburg, and a writer for THE Curts- 
TIAN REGISTER; and soon after I attended 
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the Fields lecture, I mentioned to Mrs. 
Mason that I had heard Fields, and 
specified his incident of the poet’s prostra- 
tion and his call to Fields to prostrate him- 
self; and in reply to me, Mrs. Mason 
related that many months before I heard 
Fields she had heard him in the same 
lecture; that soon after she heard him, 
she sat at her desk and expressed in verse 
to Tennyson her enjoyment of the scene 
described ; that she sent the lines to Tenny- 
son, thinking, of course, that Tennyson 
would at once recall the scene and be 
pleased with her writing, but that, al- 
though the poet promptly acknowledged 
the letter and the lines, and thanked her, 
he said he could not recall the incident. 

I am sure that, although Mrs. Mason — 
(now long since deceased) told me about 
the matter, and may have told others, she 
never put it in print. 

I used to contribute to Unity when I 
lived in Rhode Island, and I formed, 
through their articles, acquaintance with 
a half dozen Unitarian contributors, in- 
cluding Mr. Sunderland; and it may be 
that he will enjoy what I have here 
written about his paragraph touching the 
Fields-Tennyson incident. 

Epwin R. CHAMPLIN, 

WoRCESTER, MASs. 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


XII—The Story of Bishop Colenso 


Last week we gave the story_of Ernest 
Renan, the great French Biblical scholar 
and writer,—how he came to: adopt the 
larger and truer view of the Bible. This 
week we give the no less interesting story 
of the English Bible scholar, Bishop 
Colenso, ; 

Colenso was a learned, devout, and 
trusted clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, the author of books on mathematics 
and other subjects which brought him 
much fame. Having been appointed 
Bishop of Natali, in South Africa, he under- 
took, among other labors, the translation 
of the Bible into the language of the 
Zulus. While he was at work translating 
the stories of Genesis, he had the question 
of Bible infallibility forced upon his atten- 
tion as it had hitherto never been. Previ- 
ously he had taken the infallibility theory 
for granted. Occasionally he had felt 
some of its difficulties, but had put them 
aside. But now it was forced upon him 
in a way that allowed him no escape. The 
story is best told in his own language. He 
Says: “While translating the story of the 
flood, I had a simple-minded but intelligent 
native—one with the docility of a child, 
but with the reasoning powers of mature 
age—look up and ask: ‘Is all this true? 
Do you really believe that all this 
happened thus,—that all the beasts, and 
birds, and creeping things upon the earth, 
large and small, from hot countries and 
cold, came thus by pairs, and entered the 
ark with Noah? 
food for them all, for the beasts and birds 
of prey, as well as the rest?)” Says the 
Bishop: “My heart answered in the words 
of the prophet, ‘Shall a man speak lies in 
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the name of the Lord?’ I dared not do so. 
My own knowledge of some branches of - 
science, of geology, in particular, had been 
much increased since I left England; and 
I now knew for certain, on geological 
grounds, a fact of which I had only had 
mnisgivings before——namely, that a uni- 
versal deluge, such as the Bible manifestly 
speaks of, could not possibly have taken 
place in the way described in the book of 
Genesis, not to mention other difficulties 
which the story contains... . Knowing 
this, I felt that I dared not, as a servant 
of the God of truth, urge my brother man 
to believe, as a historical narrative, that 
which I did not myself believe, and which 
I knew to be untrue.” 

Now, under these circumstances, what 
ought Bishop Colenso to have done? 
Should he have told that earnest Zulu, 
who trusted him, to throw the Bible all 
away? And then should he have thrown 
.it all away himself, because he could not 
accept the legend of a universal deluge 
as a historic fact? Or ought he to have 
exercised reason and judgment in the 
matter, as he would have done in other 
things? 

As a candid and honest man, he adopted 
the latter course, and asa result gave up 
the old theory of Bible infallibility, which 
he saw had no basis of truth, and adopted 
a view in harmony with the facts: a view 
which makes the inspiration of the past 
not a fetter upon men’s souls to-day, but 
a liberator and a quickener; a view which 
teaches that the Bible is a great and 
precious light shining on man’s path, but 
that God is greater than any possible 
Bible, and that the real foundations of 
religion are in God and the soul of man, 
and therefore cannot be overthrown by the 
mere discovery of the infallibility of texts, 
inside the Bible or out. 


Next Week: ‘Phillips Brooks on the 
Bible” 


iV 


———— 


Just now, the much-talked-of crime wave sweeping the country has its counterpart in the world ld 


of letters. This winter, the reader who loves cold horror can indulge his taste to the limit. 


The 


booksellers’ counters are piled high with books dealing with lawbreaking in all its phases. Not 

only detective stories, but works dealing with piracy, murder, highway robbery, burglary, etc., are to be had in 
abundance. Not for many years, if ever, have court records been ransacked with such painstaking care, with the 
result that the careers of a throng of criminals, famous and infamous, modern and historic, are being exploited 


to the utmost. These publications manifest a literary tendency as marked as it is significant. 


Cotton’s Eliot 
F. RAYMOND STURTEVANT 

THE Lirb oF CHARLES W. Eviot. By Hdward 
H. Cotton. Boston: Small, Maynard & :Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

The material of this book was ready for 
publication a year ago; but at President 
Hliot’s request, who wished no biography 
published during his lifetime, the book 
has been withheld until now. It there- 


_ fore possesses the virtue of being one of 


the first to appear. It will doubtless be 
followed by many others, for the story 
of this great life will ever be a guidance 
and inspiration, not only to the sons of 
Harvard, but to a great host of seeking 
souls. Mr. Cotton does not claim that 
it is the ultimate biography ; but its time- 
liness is a distinct virtue, and we all 
must feel grateful to Mr. Cotton that he 
has been able to give us, so soon after 
the great educator’s passing, such a read- 
able, authoritative, and inspiring story of 
his life. For the narrative is more than 
readable; it is, if one may venture to use 
that overused word, fascinating. Mr. 
Cotton has a great admiration for his sub- 
ject, perhaps the first requisite of a good 
biographer ; but with a fine discrimination 
for realities and a true sense of propor- 
tion in the grotping of his material, he 
has written his story in the well-con- 
sidered, illuminating, and attractive way 
we have come to expect from his pen. It 


‘is not so much an estimate of the life—it 


is most of all its story; and it will long 
be read, no matter how many others may 
follow in its train. 

Mr. Cotton says that he wishes to fix in 
the mind of the reader a well-defined 
picture of an illustrious life; and seeking 
that end, he begins at the beginning, tell- 


' ing of Dr. Eliot’s ancestry, from Sir Wil- 


liam de Aliot who canfe to England with 


the Norman inyasion, down to the Boston 


Eliots; then something of his early life 
and education, until his appointment in 
1869 as president of Harvard University. 
The second section tells of the educator 
and those memorable forty years during 
which he transformed an antiquated and 
proyincial college into a modern univer- 
sity and became himself the “prime min- 
ister of education” to the world. The 
last section tells of “The Citizen,” more 
especially in that time of his retirement 
which he made busy with a great variety 
of interests, public service, and sage coun- 
sel for the help of his fellowmen. There 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


is, however, no set sequence to the narra- 
tive. Mr. Cotton makes frequent excur- 
sions, illuminating his pages with many 
opportune and well-measured comments. 
Perhaps the most weighty matter of the 
book is the story of the making of Har- 
vard University, in the college and the 
various schools; the introduction of the 
elective system, which Dr. Eliot at the 
close of his administration declared was 
the greatest of all great changes that had 
taken place in the American university 
in the last half-century; his encounters 
with the corporation and the faculties, 
and the gradual winning of his point of 
view; and the securing, through his wis- 
dom and insight, of men as professors 
who not only were eminent, but who so 
often represented different points of view, 
thus giving the university its universal 
character. That story is familiar, but Mr. 
Cotton tells it admirably and puts it into 
permanent form. 

Mention should be made of the chapter 
that considers President: Eliot’s religion, 
his simple, sublime faith, his profound 
convictions, and his loyal interest. in the 
Unitarian Church, of which he was for 
so long a time its most distinguished lay- 
man. Referring to his Religion of the 
Future, delivered to the Summer School 
of Theology in 1909, Mr. Cotton declares 
that here “Dr. Eliot reached the zenith 
of his power,” listing this address with 
the other great religious treatises which 
have affected the current of religious 
thought, from Luther’s ninety-five theses 
down to Channing’s Baltimore Sermon. 
He considers it superior to the author’s 
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Twentieth-Century Christianity, of four 
years later; but these and other utter- 
ances entitle him to be called a real reli- 
gious prophet whose interpretation of 
faith, Mr: Cotton says, an increasing num- 
ber of persons are welcoming and making 
their own. President Eliot’s service dur- 
ing the World War—‘between 1914 and 
1920 he wrote upwards of sixty articles 
on the war and related activities’—his 
idealistic stand in politics as well as in 
every department of human welfare, his 
love of freedom—‘“freedom to him was the 
great word of the language’’—his noble 
tolerance and habit of tolerant criticism, 
his outward reserve and inner tenderness 
of nature, his patience and faith, his bold- 
ness for truth and right, his love of nature 
and of the rugged type of man like John 
Gilley, his serenity and optimism, so well 
exemplified by his words on the occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday, “The best is yet 
to come; let us hail the coming time !”— 
all these are brought out with a wealth 
of illustration and pertinent comment. 
One concludes the reading of the story 
with the feeling that here was a great 
man who was even greater than men 
realized; whose contribution to our com- 
mon life is far-reaching and abiding, 
and whose high place in our history is 
permanent. 


Galsworthy the Playwright 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AS A DRAMATIC ARTIST. 
By R. H. Coats. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Galsworthy’s reputation, not only as a 
great novelist, but as one of our leading 
dramatists, is now assured. For that rara 
avis, the playgoer who thinks, his plays 
have potent appeal. No contemporary 
playwright has done more to elevate the 
modern stage. His plays are also unique 
in that they lose little force or interest in 
their printed form. The reader finds them 
almost as moving as he who sees them 
acted. Nor is the reason for this far to 
seek. They are good literature as well as 
good drama. ‘Truthful reflections of cer- 
tain phases of British civilization, they are 
couched in the same language, delicate, 
vivid, simple, often poetic, which gives 
distinction to the novels of this writer. 
Mr. Galsworthy, moreover, is both poet 
and prophet. Not only is he gifted with 
poetic vision, but he is deeply concerned 
with the tragedies of life which have their 
origin in the injustice, the cruelties, the 
artificial standards and blurred ideals 
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which go so far toward the making of the 
life that now is. Most of his plays are 
tracts for the times cast in dramatic form. 
Justice is an indictment of penal institu- 
tions. Strife is a telling picture of the 
folly and costliness of the state of war 
existing between capital and labor. The 
Fugitive has prostitution for its theme. In 
The Show, the needless suffering inflicted 
by modern journalistic. methods is ruth- 
lessly exposed. YJhe Mob treats of the 
publie’s age-long tendency to stone its 
prophets while they are. alive, and raise 
statues to them after they are safely dead. 
All this, and many other aspects of the 
Galsworthian gospel, carefully and in- 
cisively, Mr. Coats sets forth in his book. 
Classifying the nineteen plays under such 
heads as Range of Interest, Family Rela- 
tionships, Social Injustice, The Tragedy of 
Idealism, Caste Feeling, etc., he examines 
each drama with candid impartiality. Not 
the least interesting portion of his work 
is the large number of cross references to 
similar passages in the novels it includes. 
Taken altogether, the task could scarcely 
have been performed more successfully: 
This book offers good reading, both in- 
teresting and suggestive, not only to those 
interested in the drama, but to all seeking 
insight into the deeper phases of con- 
temporary existence. A.B. H. 


For Mental Shut-Ins 


CREATIVE PPRSONALITY. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. ; 

In this book, the author, who is professor 
of philosophy in the University of Southern 
California, preaches to “spirits in prison.” 
There are many of these to-day who have 
sadly concluded that they live in a universe 
without meaning or purpose, that all 
causes are physical, that consciousness is 
an inert accompaniment of the nervous- 
muscular machinery which really moves 
us, that we are only swarms of electrons, 
that God and the souls are mere names. 
They suppose that such a view is the only 
one a man of science can hold. But it is 
not science; it is only bad metaphysics. 

The main character of this work is 
stated in a lucid foreword by H. Wildon 
Carr: “Its principle is that the clue to the 
interpretation of reality is not to be sought 
for in the abstract concepts of the 
sciences, either the mathematical and 
physical sciences or the biological. Neither 
the metaphysical concept of the atom, nor 
the concept of life or organization as a 
spiritual activity, will yield us a satisfac- 
tory foundation for theory. We must seek 
it in the highest and most complex ex- 
pression of individuality, the moral and 
religious person. In a way, it may be said 
to reverse the principle of Leibnitz’s 
Monadology; for instead of tracing the 
hierarchy upwards from the simple monad, 
through the higher degrees to the supreme 
monad, it starts with the free Spirits in 
the City of God and works from above 
downwards.” 

The author regards personality, and not 
mechanism, as the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the world, and moral evolution as 
the goal of the cosmos. For him, the 
world has a meaning, and that meaning is 
good; in fact, it is God’s world, and the 
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ultimate reality is a Supreme Person. 
“Wither God is a person, or else that lonely 
and solitary pilgrim of the spirit, man— 
alone of all created things known to possess 
the consciousness of freedom and of 
moral self-direction, but with his sense of 
failure mingled with undying hope—is the 
greatest god there is. But to accept him- 
self as the highest God is against the 
very nature of man.” The author knows 
that no demonstration is possible. It is a 
venture either way, whether we take hold 
of the wings of faith, or sadly conclude 
that we are orphans in a universe without 
spiritual significance. What a thrilling 
thing it is to venture life on a faith in 
God! G. RB. D. 


Good Theater 


RIvERS TO Cross. By Roland Pertwee. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

That all novels are not good theater 
goes without saying. Yet equally true is 
it that some fiction is so rich in dramatic 
qualities that it is available for use in the 
playhouse. To this group, Rivers to Oross 
manifestly belongs. Here is a story so rich 
in dramatic material that it could be trans- 
lated into a play with scarcely the change 
of so much as a single line. Dialogue, 
situations, characterizations, plot, are in- 
herently theatrical. But it is good theater. 
With little padding and no bombast, it 
moves swiftly and convincingly from be- 
ginning to end. To some extent, the story 
is conventional. It revolves around the 
remote tropical island, with its martinet 
of an English governor, his pretty daughter, 
and the hard-bitten British hero, brave, 
self-contained, with a close-cut moustache, 
that we have come to know so well. But 
there is an abundance of exciting incidents. 
The stage is crowded with spies and 
Teutonic villains, whose activities are ener- 
getic and original. The plot.as a whole is 
fresh, and works out to a Gimax rich in 
thrills. We predict that, if you begin it, 
you will not be able to lay it down until 
you have read it to the last page. If it 
does not appear on the stage, or on the 
silver screen, a real opportunity will be 
missed. A.B. H. 


East Versus West 


Tun DHLECTABLE MOUNTAINS. By Struthers 
Burt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. ; 

To be entirely honest, we have finished 
reading this story with no excess of en- 
thusiasm. To a certain extent, it inter- 
ested us; but it has left us rather cold. 
While we were reading it, it held our 
attention; but since finishing it, the im- 
pression surviving is that of a novel which 
has its good points, unquestionably, but 
which nevertheless, so far as it concerns 
the goal it was intended to reach, some- 
how misses the mark. It is well written. 
It is sophisticated, outspoken, after the 
modern fashion. There is abundant analy- 
sis of human nature, much of which is 
undeniably clever. The motive of the 
author is manifestly sincere. It is the 
work of one who respects his craft. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Burt has striven honestly to 
depict certain phases of the American 
scene which he sees clearly, even vividly, 
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and which he considers worthy ‘of con- 
sideration. What art he possesses is en- 
tirely lacking in anything like superfici- 
ality. But he has a fatal tendency toward 
verbosity. His love of language amounts 
to a positive weakness. The result is that 
he is a long time getting anywhere. His 
method, like that of many another story- 
teller, is to describe an incident, follow 
it with pages of comment upon the inner 
states of his personages, and on things in 
general, introduce another situation, ex- 
patiate upon that and the circumstances 
arising from it, follow along with numer- - 
ous pages of description of scenery, some 
of them exceedingly beautiful, then bring 
on more incidents, and so on, until the 
reader’s mind becomes so thoroughly im- 
mersed in words that only by an effort 
can the thread of the narrative be re- 
covered. This happens more than once. 
Yet the story is by no means without 
value. Its plot is simple. Its framework 
is not so much the familiar triangle as 
a quadrilateral. Stephen Londreth, son of 
an old Philadelphia family, himself a rebel 
against the formal conventionality of his 
environment, marries, after a short ac- 
quaintance, Mercedes Garcia, a Follies 
girl, and takes her to his ranch in Wyo- 
ming. After a few months, they drift apart, 
only eventually to come together again. 
Influential factors in their separation and 
reunion are Hastings, a mildly villainous 
portrait painter, and Vizatelly, a lovable 
giant. Minor characters include Mary 
Ward, rich, fashionable, unmoral, who 
seeks to enchant Stephen, but with slight 
success; and his sister, Molly. Stephen, 
himself, is a bit of a prig. If he had only 
thought less about himself, and more 
about the girl he married, he would have 
saved himself and all concerned a vast 
amount of trouble. Certainly, Mercedes 
deserves a better fate. It is plain that 
the author’s heart is in the West. There, 
for him, lie the delectable mountains. It 
is the wide, open spaces of Wyoming, in 
contrast to New York and Philadelphia, 
that he describes lovingly and with genu- 
ine charm. These he offers as a panacea 
for the fevered energy and blurred stand- 
ards of modern civilization. But, given 
Stephen’s maddening propensity for in- 
trospection, has Mercedes much chance for 
lasting happiness with such a man? We 
wonder. A.B. H. 


Out of His Element 


JoHN oF OREGON. By Dan Poling. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Cardinal Richelieu had a foible for writ- 
ing what he supposed to be poetry. He 
was a great man, but not a poet. Dr. 
Poling, as his publishers inform us, is a 
minister of one of the important churches 
of New York, and president of the Inter- 
national Society of Christian Endeavor ; but 
this story of his is no better than Cardinal] 
Richelieu’s poetry. You never saw such 
a good boy as his outside of Oliver Optic. 
Dr. Poling believes he can preach better 
with stories than from the pulpit. He must 
be mistaken, for he couldn’t hold his pres- 
ent positions if he did not preach better 
than he does in this book; though, or be- 
cause, the preaching purpose in it is very 
evident. T. D. B, 
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Uncle Sam’s Little Brother and Sister Beaver 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


One time not so long ago, in the wilds 
of Minnesota, a mother beaver became 
separated from her two babies. She was 
giving them one of their first swimming 
lessons near their house. They were both 
hanging on to her by the apron strings, 
so to speak, when they became frightened 
and let go. Next they knew, the babies 
were saved from drowning by an Indian. 
In the long ago, Indians sometimes took 
baby beavers home to their wigwams as 
. pets for their little Indian children. 

This time, the Indian immediately gave 
the beaver babies to the Chief Field Natu- 
-ralist of the United States. This great 
man doubtless knows more about the ways 
of beaver families than any one else in 
our country, so the beaver babies who 
lost their mother that day were lucky. 

The little brother beaver was straight- 
way named John after his Indian captor, 
and little sister beaver was named Paddy. 
You may have heard of these famous 
orphans, because their story is widely 
known. 

The day they left home, little brother 
and sister beaver were dressed in furry 
brown coats that were soft and warm 
and perfect. They had flat paddle-tails 
_ like all beavers, that seem to be made of 
leather. Their hind feet were webbed and 
their front feet were more like small 
hands than feet. Their own mother was 
not the only one who thought they were 
pretty, cunning, baby animals. 

The house where these beaver babies 
were born was the only kind of house 
they knew anything about at that time. 
In the beginning, members of their family 
had made the house by starting a founda- 
tion at the bottom of a pond. There would 
have been no pond in that particular spot 
if their ancestors had not been such 
skillful workers and extremely industrious. 

Those old-time ancestors had built a 
dam across a brook until the water had 
to flow more slowly down stream, and 
began to rise higher behind the beginning 
of the dam. Then sticks were pushed 
over the top and allowed to lie as they 
fell, crisscross and anyway. 

The sticks were then chinked with mud 
and earth and grass and leaves, and built 
higher and higher and stronger and 
stronger until after many, many years, 
Mother Nature may have thought that she 
built that dam herself, plaster and all. 

In the pond back of the dam, in the 
house in which brother and sister beaver 
were born, the foundation was laid on the 
bottom of the pond with sticks, sods, 
mud, leaves, and grass. Up and up it 


went until it was above water. There 
the big living-room was made of more 
sticks and mud, high and dry above the 
water level. The walls were built thick 
and strong with sticks laid crisscross in 
all directions, and then made solid with 
sod and plant roots and mud and all 
sorts of materials scooped up from the 
sides and bottom of the pond. 

Brother and sister beaver had always 
lived in a warm, dry, mud chamber. The 
doors to their house were two holes in the 
living-room floor leading into the water. 

When the mother beaver left the house 
she always used to dive into the water 
hole and come out on the bank under the 
bottom edge of the house a long way from 
the entrance. 

Beaver children are great ery-babies. 
The small brother and sister beaver that 
the Indian rescued that day could weep 
and wail in these rooms at home until it is 
a wonder their mother didn’t spank them. 

They had something to ery about after 
our good Chief Field Naturalist took them 
home to his cabin in the wilderness. They 
were soon terribly hungry, and their 
mother beaver was nowhere in sight to 
give them their dinner. They howled 
for her, but she didn’t come. Then they 
eried pitifully, and sounded so much like 
our kind of babies that it must have been 
sad to hear them. 

However, our United States Chief Field 
Naturalist and his wife knew what to 
do. They warmed cow’s milk, put it in 
bottles, and soon Johnny and Paddy were 
getting their dinner like any proper bottle 
babies. They hung on to the milk bottles 
with both hands, too. 

The poor youngsters didn’t do well on 
cow’s milk, and it is a wonder that they 
lived and grew. They had to be fed every 
four hours day and night and always be- 
gan to cry before feeding time. 

While Johnny and Paddy were still us- 
ing nursing bottles, their best friends had 
to take them on a railway journey. The 
beaver orphans were carried in a basket, 
and all went well until it was beaver 
babies’ dinner time. Then those two wild- 
erness orphans lifted up their voices and 
wailed. They didn’t seem to know that 
the conductor might have put them off 
the train and that every one in the car 
with them wondered what sort of babies 


’ they might be. 


Puppies and kittens never cried like 
that when they were hungry. The beaver 
babies cried and would not cuddle down 
and be quiet until they were given their 
bottles. Even then they do say that 
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Johnny made an unusual fuss because his 
nipple wouldn’t work at first. Those two 
were the worst acting beaver babies on 
the train that day. 

Johnny and Paddy didn’t like living in 
a hotel, either; but no wonder, when you 
learn that they had to be shut up in a 
closet and had to take their baths in an 
enameled tub with no soft brown earth 
nor grass in sight and the sides so slippery 
they could not climb up and have a look 
at the surrounding country. It was lucky 
for them that they were soon back in the 
land of lakes and woods. It is possible 
that in time the neighbors in the hotel 
might have complained of babies that 
eried for their dinner every four hours 
all night. 

When Johnny and Paddy first left their 
own home in the pond house, they lived 
in a box where the floor was covered with 
grass and aspen twigs. The box was on 
the porch, where they had a good chance 
to run and play. We are told that al- 
though they sometimes took naps, these 
wilderness babies liked to keep their eyes 
open all day and sleep at night. 

They were weaned when they were 
about six weeks old. Not because it was 
no longer a joy to get up and warm milk 
to put in their bottles every morning 
at one and four o’clock, but they needed 
other food. When they began to eat lily- 
pads and stems, with cat-tails and water 


My Airedale 


He comes and lays his shaggy head 
Upon my knee; 
And with his great, brown, trusting eyes, 
Looks up at me. 
He seems to understand and love 
My every mood; 
And never questions if it be 
For bad or good. 
Bnough of joy for him to lie 
Prone at my feet; 
To feel my hand caressing him 
Is bliss complete. 
Ah, would that to my Master dear 
I, too, could go, 
And lay my head upon his breast, 
And worship so! 
—R. G. HLS. 


Sentence Sermon 


That ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.—Hph. iii. 19. 


grasses, they quickly improved in health. 
Bark, twigs, and leaves from various 
bushes were soon added to their diet. 
Paddy and Johnny liked peaked hazel, pin- 
cherry, bush alder, willow, and birch as 
well as some children like pink ice cream. 

While they were tiny they had a swim- 
ming pool of their own, but when they 
grew old enough they were allowed to go 
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The Prize Whistler 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Girls most generally like to sing; 
I'd rather whistle than anything! 
’Cause whistling, that’s a stunt for boys, 
Since folks agree they’re made of noise. 


A fellow needs his mouth and chest 
And throat and fingers—that’s the best, 
Although it gives some folks a shock; 
You'll hear my whistle more’n a block. 


And yet there’s someone, has us beat! 
When he comes whistling down the street, 
The wind—well, say, he makes me jealous! 
For how he whistles, he won’t tell us. 


bathing along the shore of the lake. We 
are told that Johnny dared swim out 
farther than Paddy did, but he didn’t get 
into trouble because he came back when 
he was called, like a good boy. Paddy 
used to play hide-in-plain-sight, so her 
friends tell us. She used to stick her head 
in a hole in the bank and leave her body 
outside. 

After she returned from her railway 
trip and was living in a new wire pen, 
Paddy, one time in the early morning, 
climbed over her wire fence and ran away. 
She nearly came to grief, too, because she 
fell into the farm spring-house and there 
she had to swim in icy water until she 
eried for joy when she was rescued. 

After that, a roof was put over the pen. 
Inside the pen, the best beaver house that 
a man could make, of materials liked by 
beavers, was given to Johnny and Paddy 
for their home. 

Our United States Chief Field Natural- 
ist says that those beayer babies followed 
him like puppies. Neither the little 
brother nor sister could ever run fast, 
however, but had to lie down often to get 
their breath. 

They played with each other rather 

rough-and-tumble games. One game might 
have been called the pushing game. John 
was stronger than Paddy and always 
pushed her to the wall. They played the 
Same game on land or in the water. 
_ Little brother and sister beaver were 
afraid of deep water. When their friends 
put them in the water far from shore, 
they always swam to the canoe as fast 
as they could paddle and cried to be lifted 
in. In their own language they explained 
that the proper place to swim in is near 
the shore. 

When days grew shorter and the nights 
grew cool, the pet beavers used to stand 
against the wire door of their pen and 
beg to be taken in the house. As secon as 
their pen was open, out they would scoot, 
run up the steps, and into the house. 

The next thing they did was funny. 
They used to run into the bédroom and 
pull at the bedding, as a sign that they 
wished to be tucked into bed. Wouldn't 
you like to have seen what happened efter 
that? It seems that they were each given 
a bedtime bottle of milk. Blankets were 
warmed for the beaver babies and then 
they were tucked in their beds, cuddled 
down, given their bottles, and good-night 
and pleasant dreams to Uncle Sam’s 
baby beavers. 

This sounds too good to be true, so 
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please remember that it is the Chief Field 
Naturalist of the United States who gives 
us this unusual story. He wished to learn 
more about the ways of beaver-folk, and 
that was the great reason why he so gladly 
took Johnny and Paddy into his. home. 
However, Johnny and Paddy must have 
had strange tales to tell their children in 
new beaver houses in a pond, if indeed 
they lived happily ever after their human 
friends vanished from the wilderness. 
[All rights reserved] 
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Sergeant Major Jiggs, United States 
Marine Corps 


Another tale by 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


All the world knows that the mascot of 
the United States Army is the mule, and 
that any old goat is the United States 
Navy’s chosen animal. The West Point 
and the Annapolis midshipmen couldn’t 
play football if they were not accompanied 
by their mule and their goat. 

At Annapolis they will tell you that just 
before the annual football game in Novem- 
ber, the midshipmen scour the surrounding 
country in search of a goat. When they 
find one, he heads their procession and has 
to be properly introduced to the Army 
mule on the football field. Meantime the 
midshipmen sing in joyful chorus: 


Army mule, Army mule, 

You can kick and balk and bray; 
But football you cannot play. 
Army mule, Army mule, 
Haw-hee, 

Haw-hee ! 


Perhaps the reason the Navy goat some- 
times behaves so badly at the annual foot- 
ball game is because he personally doesn’t 
belong to the Navy, and, having had no 
previous training, doesn’t: appreciate the 
honors showered upon him for one amazing 
day in his life. ’ 

Sergeant Major Jiggs of the United 
States Marine Corps is in a more dignified 
position. He is the first official mascot of 
the United States Marines, with a history 
that any bulldog might envy. Sergeant 
Major Jiggs is the famous animal so 
courageous that the Germans called him 
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in color. He has an orderly to take care 
of him and a regular ration allowance. 
He has a record book, also. Once he was 
courtmartialled for misconduct. 

Sergeant Major Jiggs always follows 
the football team. In such cases, orders 
similar to the following are issued: 


From Commanding General Marine Bar- - 
racks, Quantico, Virginia. 

To Sergeant Major Jiggs. 

Subject—Travel Orders. 

1. Sergeant Major Jiggs, accompanied by 
Private (Whoever-he-may-be) wili pro-_ 
ceed to Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D.C., for special duty there. 

2. They will be quartered at those Marine 
Barracks, and upon completion of this 
temporary duty, return to this post. 


Naturally, this important dog often has 
his name in the newspapers, and has been 
interviewed by many a reporter. One 
thing he cannot do. It is impossible for 
him to look pleasant for the photographers. 

Because the United States Marines 
travel everywhere, the men have perhaps 
more pets than men in any other branch 
of Government service. But, as official 
mascot of the Marine Corps, it is Sergeant 
Major Jiggs who now holds the center of 
the stage. Long may he live! 


[All rights reserved] 


oh 
Sayings 


J. L. Garvin, editor-in-chief of The Lon- 
don Observer, says: “Little more than 
thirty years ago people said that civiliza- 
tion was slowing down. Then dawned the 
new era of amazements. The X-rays were 
discovered. The whole age of radio- 
activity began. Amid scoffs the motor car 
appeared, destined to a sweeping effect on 
life. The Niagara was harnessed. Young 
Marconi began the practical development 
of wireless telegraphy. By airplane and 
airship, man began to master the air as 
surely as he had mastered the land and 
sea. All this may be eclipsed by the 
scientific discoveries of the next thirty 
years, when telephoning between London 
and New York is a commonplace and 
people can see other people across the 
entire world. The facts of the moment 


“The Devil Dog of Belleau Woods,” the: and their promise for the future surpass 


woods of 
Brigade. { 

It is no wonder that the Army mule and 
the Navy goat feel tremendous respect for 
this bulldog with the terrible face and a 
foreign service record. 

If you listen to the marines, you will 
believe that Sergeant Major Jiggs, who 
dislikes the Army mule extremely, has a 
way of sending both the mule and the goat 
flying before him. 

This dog was regularly enlisted as men 
are, in the United States Marine Corps, 
with headquarters at Quantico, Va. He 
has a paper showing that he is a regularly 
enlisted noncommissioned officer with the 
rank of sergeant major. 
blanket with sergeant-major chevrons, 
khaki color for every day and a blue one 
with proper service stripes for full dress. 

Under his blanket, Sergeant Major Jiggs, 
to tell the truth, is rather a soiled gray 


the United States Marines 


all the fairy tales about wishing-caps, 
invisible cloaks, magic carpets, and seven- 
league boots.” ; 

Capt. George H. Wilkins, -Arctic explorer, 
says: “The Arctic still holds its secret. 
The efforts of the Byrd and Amundsen ex- 
peditions settled the long-debated question 
of the value of airplanes and dirigibles in 
the Arctic. But little new territory was 
opened up by them. I hope to leave Feb- 
ruary 12 on another expedition into the 
Arctic, and I have sound scientific support 
of my belief that my route will carry me 
and my companions over territory that no 
man has ever before visited.” 

Thomas .P. Henry, president of the 


He wears a’American Automobile Association, says: 


“Make 1927 the great safety year! We 
need model motorists and model pedes- 
trians just as much as we need safe 
brakes, safe: headlights and safe high- 
ways.” 
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Anti-Evolution Bills Flood Country 


Missouri, West Virginia, Alabama, and New Hampshire have them 


EW HAMPSHIRE and West Virginia 
in the Hast; Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and Missouri in the Middle West; 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Arkansas in the South; and California 
in the Far West,—the legislatures of 
these States and undoubtedly of many 
others from which definite reports have 
not been received at this writing, have 
been asked to pass upon anti-evolution 
bills. The press reports that a sponsor 
has been found for such a bill in Maine. 
The list grows daily. The movement to 
put the dogma of Bible infallibility on 
the statute books is not of the South or 
North, East or West; it is country-wide, 
thoroughly organized, heavily financed. 

The New Hampshire Dill, the first in 
New England, introduced into the House 
of Representatives on January 31, is adroit 
in its wording and menacing in its inclu- 
siveness. It reads, in part: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any teacher or 
instructor in any public*school or in any 
institution supported by State funds or 
public taxation, to teach the peculiar 
theories, tenets, or doctrines of any system 
of religious belief, or of any system of 
philosophy which deals with religious 
belief, especially such as the evolutionary 
theory of the origin of the world; nor shall 
any teacher in such public school or other 
institution supported by State funds at- 
tempt to undermine the beliefs of his 
pupils in the creation of man or the fall 
of man, or any other doctrines of any 
religious faith.” P 

Other sections provide against the use 
of objeetionable textbooks and prescribe 
penalties. 

A Unitarian minister in New Hampshire 
writes to THE Recister that, so far as he 
ean ascertain, there is no one back of this 
bill except the Seventh Day Adventists, 
who were responsible for it. He believes 
that nothing will come of the attempt. 
President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College issued a statement denounc- 
ing the bill, but declaring that he could 
conceive of no possibility: of the bill re- 
ceiving any large support in the State. 
“Citizens of New Hampshire have too 
much cOmmon sense,” he declared. He 
did not believe that the State would avail 
itself of its “constitutional right to make 
a fool of itself.’ Educators and many 

_of the clergy, Catholic and Protestant, 
united in adverse comments. The State 
Board of Education opposed the measure. 
By the time this is in print, the entire 
situation may have been disposed of. 

The bill in Missouri was killed by the 
House on February 8. It would have 
made it unlawful to teach in public schools 
“any theory or hypothesis in regard to 
the origin of life on this planet that is 
not in harmony with the divine account 
of creation as set forth in the first and 
second chapters of Genesis in the Holy 
Bible, or to teach that man has descended 
from the lower animals.” This action was 
taken in spite of the favorable report of 
the educational committee of the House. 
‘The West Virginia House of Delegates 


recently rejected an anti-evolution resolu- 
tion by a vote of thirty-six to fifty-seven. 

In South Carolina, the measure follows 
closely the wording of the Tennessee 
statute. A teacher guilty of violation is 
forever barred from further teaching in 
the state. The Alabama bill, copied 
verbatim from the Tennessee law, was not 
even reported out of committee, and an 
informal poll of the House indicated that 
eighty out of 105 members were opposed 
to it. The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
reporting this, said: “The intellectual free- 
dom of the schoolmaster is preserved, and 
Alabama is spared no end of possible 
ridicule in the land.’ Arkansas law- 
makers were asked to consider a bill 
similar to the Tennessee statute, which, 
however, made a clean sweep not only by 
saying “...and to teach instead that 
man descended from a lower order of 
animals,’ but by adding “or any other 
source than Divine creation.” Hach day 
the law is broken constitutes a separate 
offense. No recent report has come to 
Tur REGISTER regarding the fate of the 
bill in California. Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Sacramento, is among the active opponents 
of the bill, and the deputy superintendent 
of public instruction condemned the pas- 
sage of any bill “which would retrograde 
progress in education.” 

The most extreme measure that has 
been presented has come to the North 
Carolina Legislature. It not only pro- 
hibits the teaching of any doctrine or 
theory of evolution “which contradicts or 
denies the divine origin of man or of the 
universe, as taught in the Holy Bible,” 
but forbids the teaching of the useful arts 
and sciences in such a manner as to 
“contradict the fundamental truth of the 
Holy Bible.” Would this not, as The New 
York Times suggests editorially make the 
Scriptures the ultimate authority in the 
realm of science? 

The State Superintendent of Education 
in Louisiana, on the demand of a com- 
mittee of Baptist ministers, has issued an 
order forbidding the teaching of evolution 
in the public schools. The New York 
World reporting this editorially, states: 
“Meanwhile, unfettered instruction in the 
biological sciences can still be given in 
the State University and in three State- 
supported junior colleges; but after this 
taste of victory, the anti-Darwinians may 
be counted upon to renew in those places 
also their efforts to destroy intellectual 
honesty.” This appears to be a more 
drastic “follow-up” of the earlier action 
of the State Superintendent. After an 
anti-evolution bill had been defeated in 
the Legislature of this State, Bible Cru- 
saders called on the Superintendent and 
prevailed upon him to authorize expur- 
gated textbooks on biology. 

Kansas, Oregon, Washington, Florida, 
and Virginia are other States where the 
conflict over such laws is reported and 
where bills may have been introduced; 
but the list might be extended to nearly 
all the forty States whose legislatures are 
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now meeting. However futile the gestures 
in particular States, fundamentalist pro- 
ponents of the bills know the psychological 
value of widespread and simultaneous 
agitation over the issue. 

Events crowd upon one another; the 
situation changes day by day. Tur Rre- 
ISTER will present from time to time a 
digest of important developments, without 
undertaking to record all the moves and 
countermoves preceding the failure or 
success of any proposed legislation. 


Anti-Evolution Laws Blunder, 
says Baptist Alliance Head 


Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky.,.and of the World Baptist 
Alliance, has now come out openly against 
anti-evolution legislation. He made known 
his sentiments in an address before the 
Southern Baptist Educational Association 
in New Orleans, La., January 27, and the 
Associated Press carried the story. It is 
generally understood that Dr. Mullins was 
an important influence in getting anti- 
evolution measures before the Kentucky 
legislature, one of which in 1921 failed 
of passage by one vote. Now, five years 
afterwards, Dr. Mullins declares: 

“T think it is a blunder and foreign to 
the New Testament faith to lay hold on 
legislatures and the civil power to com- 
pel certain interpretations of the Bible. 
It is a reversal of our Christian position. 
The provocation is sometimes great, as 
when wanton attacks are made upon the 
Christian religion by teachers in State 
schools. But Christ’s religion calls for 
spiritual weapons of defense, not laws and 
penalties, courts and juries.” 

“Christian education,’ he continued, 
“must give a square deal to the growing 
mind of boy or girl.” They will meet the 
theory of organic evolution “at every turn 
in later reading. You had better prepare 
them for a true and sane attitude.” 

“The universe is fireproof; at least all 
of it that is worth preserving. The Chris- 
tian religion can survive the hottest flame. 
We need not fear any test. But if our 
religion is to make its contribution to the 
spiritual life of the world, we must cease 
harassing our Christian schools and ade- 
quately equip them.” ry 


Dr. Sclater at King’s Chapel 


Dr. John R. P. Seclater of Old St. An- 
drews Church, Toronto, Ont., will preach 
at the King’s Chapel week-day services 
in Boston, Mass., Wednesday to Friday, 
February 23-25. For a number of years, 
Dr. Sclater occupied one of the most im- 
portant churches in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
He served with distinction in the World 
War, and was then called to his present 
position. There will be an organ recital 
at 12.15 o’clock on Monday by the King’s 
Chapel organist. 


Mitton, Mass.—The Alliance branch 
sent money for Christmas gifts for children 
of the free church groups in Kénigsberg, 
and Cologne, Germany, Leyden, Holland, 
and its own sister church in Transylvania. 
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League’s Purposes for Future Work 


Regional conferences and religious freedom campaign for 1926-27 


EGIONAL CONFERENCES for lay- 
men, particularly in those territories 
where Unitarian churches are few, was one 
of the new projects for the forthcoming 
year’s work of the, Unitarian Laymen’s 
League approved by the League’s Council 
at its meeting in New York City, January 
29 and 80, As explained by administrative 
vice-president, Kenneth McDougall, such 
gatherings are designed to provide mutual 
encouragement and inspiration for those 
men who feel the lack of companionship 
with fellow liberals, as well as for those 
in the centers of Unitarianism who do not 
get together often enough anyway. It is 
hoped that such district conferences will 
multiply the good results of the annual 
’ chapter conventions, which, as a matter of 
record, have inspired a large number of 
lay leaders to do more and better work for 
church and chapter. 

The Council, which is the governing bady 
of the League, took stock of the past seven 
years’ experience, made careful appraisal 
of future needs, opportunities, and re- 
sources, and adopted a working plan that 
includes the tested major activities, 
launched in the pioneering days, and two 
new items that grow out of present needs. 
One of these is the regional gatherings 
just noted. 

The other activity, contemplated before 
by the League but postponed for lack of 
funds, is an educational campaign for reli- 
gious freedom, planned to create an en- 
lightened public opinion intolerant of laws 
that restrict the freedom of science teach- 
ing and put dogma on the statute books. 
In approving this budget item, the Council 
expressed reasoned confidence that support 
for this project would be forthcoming from 
the denomination at large. It felt that 
whatever is to be done must be done 
quickly, that the need for action is urgent 
and tragic. The League, through its presi- 
dent, Percy W. Gardner, has already 
offered to co-operate with the American 
Association of University Professors in its 
endeavor to effect co-ordination among the 
various organizations grappling with this 
problem of freedom. Constructive counter- 
action against the heavily financed Funda- 
mentalist campaign has lagged for lack of 
organization, lack of funds. The League 
purposes to do its share in teamwork with 
like-minded organizations. 

High on the schedule for 1926-27 is a 
full programme of preaching missions. 
These missions, which have reached di- 
rectly some 150,000 people, and uncounted 
thousands through newspapers and the 
radio, have, in the Council’s opinion, 
abundantly justified themselves in re- 
vitalized churches, increased memberships, 
and a more hospitable attitude toward 
the liberal faith in a half-hundred com- 
munities. 

The Church School Institutes on Star 
Island for the training of workers in reli- 
gious education are, of course, to be con- 
tinued. If more adequate funds are avail- 
able, the support given to churches working 
among college and university students is to 
be increased. Provision was made for con- 
tinuing the yearly chapter conventions. 


The Council also approved the budget items 
for publicity, advertising, and publications. 

The proposed regional gatherings are 
part and parcel of the policy of the League 
to keep chapters constantly in touch with 
headquarters, to help them in every pos- 
sible way to plan programs, secure 
speakers, initiate and carry out church 
and chapter community projects and solve 
their peculiar local problems. THE Rre- 
ISTER has published the names of the volun- 
teer “chapter counselors” who are serving 
as liaison officers. Knowing the particular 
needs and possibilities of their districts, 
they visit local groups, give aid and coun- 
sel, and do much to strengthen family 
solidarity among the 285 chapters and the 
12,500 members of the League. 

Executive officers of the League, in 
presenting the future restricted budget 
needs to the Council, recalled that the 
pioneer work of initiating the major enter- 
prises of the League required the expendi- 
ture of larger sums of money and the em- 
ployment of a more considerable staff than 
is now required. The cost of the earlier 
activities was met with funds from the 
Unitarian Campaign of 1920. Support 
from the Campaign practically came to an 
end during 1925-26, and since May, 1926, 
the League has been operating on a reduced 
budget and depleted staff. 

Nevertheless, as the report to the Coun- 
cil pointed out, the Church School Institute 
in July, 1926, has been rated as the best 
of the six, and the attendance was as large 
as ever. The chapter convention at Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the interest shown and the 
quality of churchmanship displayed, was 
the most successful gathering since the 
organization meeting at Springfield, Mass. 
Mission meetings have beef conducted in 
eleven cities and towns. The gatherings 
of statistics in the church attendance cam- 
paign is going on as usual; limited support 
is being given to college center work; and 
the publicity, the supervision of chapter 
activities, the speakers’ bureau and the 
usual administrative matters are being 
handled with creditable efficiency. Coming 
out of a period of readjustment, the League 


purposes to continue its major activities, ~ 


to initiate new enterprises as the needs 
arise, to conserve what has been built up, 
and to keep on building. 


Mission at Marblehead 


A Unitarian mission will be conducted 
at the Unitarian Church in Marblehead, 
Mass., beginning on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 28 and continuing each night through 
March 3. Addresses on “What Unitarians 
Believe” will be given by ministers of the 
Essex Conference, which at its last meet- 
ing considered favorably the holding of 
such missions in the different conference 
churches. Two ministers will speak each 
evening. Louis Schalk, who has served as 
precentor at missions of the Laymen’s 
League, will lead the congregational sing- 
ing. On successive nights, neighboring 
Alliance branches and League chapters 
will send delegations. 
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First Parish, Concord, Mass., 
Installs Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer 


Dr. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer was 
installed as minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Concord, Mass., on 
January 14. Dr. Auer serves also as a 
professor in the Crane Theological School 
of Tufts College. 

The invocation was made by Rey. Dr. 
Gail Cleland, pastor of the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church, Concord; and the 
Scripture reading was given by Rey. Louis 
Dr. Gail Cleland, pastor of the Trinitarian 
Dethlefs, minister of the First Parish 
Church, Medford, Mass. Prayer was of- 
fered by Dr. Frank C. Doan of the Uni- 
tarian Society, Winchester. The sermon 
of installation was delivered by Dr. 
Charles HE. Park of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Park preached on ‘The Kingdom of 
God Within and Without,” taking for his 
text the words, “For they say and do 
not.” People, he said, must make practical 
application of the spiritual light within. 


Los Angeles Unitarians Protest 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., a 
resolution was unanimously passed pro- 
testing against the proposed legislation 
releasing the children of the California 
public schools for the purpose of attend- 
ing church schools of religious instruction. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to the 
Governor, other officials, and the press. 

The following new trustees were elected: 
Mrs. J. B. Baker, Mrs. J. P. Hunt, A. V. 
Andrews, . William G. Kerckhoff, and 
Edwin Hatcher. They take the places 
of Mrs. S. B. Wright, Miss Florence Snow, 
W. H. Fox, M.D., John B. Steven, and 
R. W. Snell, whose terms of office had 
expired. 

At the reorganization of the board, 
Arthur Cairns was elected president; A. V. 
Andrews, vice-president; H. M. Binford, 
treasurer, and Mark McCall, secretary. 


Liberty Is the Issue 


The California branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union held a dinner meet- 
ing as guests of the Laymen’s League of 
the First Unitarian Church in Sacramento, 
Calif.. on January 26. J. L. Burgess, 
editor of The San Jose News, spoke on 
“What Price Liberty?” and R. W. Everett 
of Sacramento spoke on the proposed anti- 
evolution law. 


Mr. Hayward in Santa Monica 


Rey. Laurence Hayward, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Newburyport, Mass., 
is spending some time as a Billings Lec- 
turer in Santa Monica, Calif., a promising 
community for a liberal church movement. 


Lincotn, Nes.—At the Sunday service 
on February 6, members of the Alliance 
presented each member of the congregation 
with a copy cf an essay on Lincoln, which 
the minister, Rey. Ralph E. Bailey, con- 
tributed recently to The Western Unitarian. 
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; F ramingham Unitarians Dedicate Church 


Beautiful Georgian edifice completed free of debt 


J JNITARIANS of the First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass., dedicated their 
new beautiful Georgian church, their fifth 
meeting-house, Sunday afternoon, February 
6. It replaces on the same site, the north 
end of Center Common, the edifice burned 
_ on Waster Sunday night in 1920. 
_ Worshipers have been meeting since the 


fire in the auditorium of the Town Hall. . 


‘Two years ago the church called Rey. 
Ralph H. Baldwin, under whose ministry 
anew Congregational church had just been 
erected in Santa Monica, Calif. Last year 
a quiet, vigorous campaign for funds was 
undertaken; the architect, Charles M. 
Baker, prepared plans; the plans were 
approved, and the corner stone was laid 
May 16, 1926. The church was dedicated 
free of debt. 

- The dedication service was preceded by 
twenty minutes of music. The new Frazee 
organ was used for the first time, under 
the direction of J. Arthur Colburn, organist 
‘and musical director, assisted by Miss 
Hope Wright, violinist, and Miss Louise 
Melvin, harpist. 

The service was opened by Rev. Walton 
H. Doggett, rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Framingham Center; Rey. Alfred 
E. Wheeler, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, led the responsive reading; Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, Brookline, Mass., read 
the Scripture selection. Hdward E. Clark, 
chairman of the Building Committee, re- 
ported and presented the keys of the 
ehurch, which were accepted by Robert H. 
Graham, chairman of the Board of As- 
sessors. Then followed fraternal greetings 
by Rey. William A. Knight, minister of 
Plymouth Church, Framingham Center; 
the sermon by Rey. Abbot Peterson, Brook- 
line; the act of dedication by Rev. Ralph 
H. Baldwin, the pastor; the prayer of 
dedication by Dr. Howard N. Brown of 
Framingham Center and Boston, Mass., 
and benediction by Rey. Frederick T. Pier- 
son of the Congregational Library. 

Mr. Clark’s report, which spoke for his 
eolleagues on the Building Committee, 
Harold B. Hayden and Charles C. Willis, 
particularly commended the untiring and 
consecrated labors of Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Baldwin. They were much more than just 
the architect and the minister; they volun- 
tarily took upon themselves the tremendous 
task of bringing this vision of a new 
church to fulfillment. 

In his dedicatory sermon, Mr. Peterson 
‘considered “The Inheritance of the Un- 
finished Task.” All people are born into 
a heritage of unfulfilled projects, he said; 
they find themselves enmeshed in a net- 
work of unsolved problems, half-completed 
enterprises, and unrealized hopes handed 
down to them by the preceding generation. 

“To accept an inheritance means also an 
acceptance of stewardship,” Mr. Peterson 
pointed out. ‘This ancient parish may 
seem to you impregnable, and its per- 
‘manence assured. And yet a church, like 
a school or a college, is at the mercy of a 
single generation. Let one generation, 
through carelessness, or indifference, or 
preoccupation, refuse to accept this in- 
herited responsibility, and the self-denial 


and conservation of centuries are rendered 
fruitless. This is your church in another 
sense than that of accident of birth or of 
formal affiliation. This is your church to 
strengthen or to weaken, to make or to 
mar. For as.the spiritual needs to which 
it ministers are never wholly satisfied, so 
its work is never completed. 

“Religion, therefore, bequeaths to you, 
as its unfinished tasks, the more significant 
endeavors in the whole range of human 
life. To teach respect for the moral law, 
to inspire the hopeless with new incentive, 
to bring comfort to the bereaved, to secure 
justice for the oppressed, to interpret the 
problems of life in terms of spiritual 
significance, to help the seeker after reality 
to find God and to lay hold on his strength 
and his love—these are religion’s uncom- 
pleted work bequeathed to you from the 
past. And these constitute your greatest 
inheritance—a bequest to be accepted not 
only soberly and reverently, but also gladly 
and proudly. Upon you depend the per- 
manence of religion, the stability of the 
moral law, and the continuity of faith in 
the living God. The glory of your in- 
heritance is that to you is entrusted all 
that mankind through the centuries has 
held dearer than life itself.” 

Framingham is one of the older parishes 
of Massachusetts. Early settlers, in the 
summer of 1698, erected a frame meeting- 
house and. covered it. Sunday services 
were held in it the next year. Three 
successive meeting-houses have been built, 
the fourth one in 1847, occupying the site 
of the present edifice and serving as a 
house of worship until it was burned 
in 1920. ; 

The new edifice is of red brick with 
white trimmings. The portico consists of 
four Corinthian columns across the front, 
surmounted by an entablature and pedi- 
‘ment surrounding the tower, the tower 
serving as the entrance vestibule. The 
tower of brick is topped by a wooden® 
structure of three stages, terminating in a 
steeple. The total height from the ground 
is 117 feet. The interior follows the old 
colonial lines, with a balcony extending on 
two sides, and with the organ and choir 
space in the rear. The chancel is semi- 
circular, with steps. leading to the high 
pulpit, arranged with sounding board 
similar to the pulpits found in many of 
the old New England meeting-houses. The 
interior finish is in ivory, with mahogany 
trimmings, the box pews having doors and 
following the old tradition. The carpets, 
cushions, and chancel curtain are of a rich 
blue color which lends a charming effect. 

The church contains several interesting 
memorial gifts. They include the pulpit 
and chancel furnishings in memory of 
Moses Bllis and Martha A. Bllis, by. their 
children; the bell, in memory of Alfred 
George Woollard and Mary Louise. Wool- 
lard, by their daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams, recast from metal of the 
old bell in the fourth meeting-house; the 
vestibule, in memory of HD. Frank Bowditch 
and Elizabeth F. Bowditch, by their chil- 
dren; the pews, in memory of Horace J. 
Hayden and Harriet P. Hayden, by their 
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son, Harold B. Hayden; the baptismal 
font, in memory of Martha Buttrick Will- 
son, by her daughter, Sophia Willson Lee. 
The tower clock is made possible by the 
generosity of the townspeople. The 
hymnals and individual Communion Sery- 
ice are the gifts of Frank I. Dorr. 


At Wynyard, Sask. 
Orthodox praise pageant for reverence 
and beauty 
In Unitarian churches throughout the 
land, the annual presentation of the pa- 
geant of “The Nativity” has become a 
treasured tradition, partaking, as the 
years go on, of the quality of an ancient 
and meaningful liturgy. Yet, even to 
those people who see it for the first time, 
there is nothing in it that captures the 
imagination by mere “novelty” or spectacu- 
larity; to these it is a fitting, reverent ° 


QUILL LAKE CHURCH, WYNYARD 


and chastely artistic portraying of the 
Christmas legend. 

Probably in no other church during the 
recent Christmas season did “The Na- 
tivity” perform a more useful function in 
making plain the meaning of the liberal 
faith than in Quill Lake Congregation 
Church, at Wynyard, Sask. Hearing of 
plans to present the pageant, orthodox 
neighbors were at first incredulous. But 
the church was filled twice on Christmas 
Day by the Unitarians and the much 
larger company of orthodox neighbors. 
Visitors joined the liberals in praising the 
service for its reverence and beauty. There 
were onlookers who sat with tears in their 
eyes. Many of those who did not come 
asked to have it given again on New 
Year’s Day; but, as the minister, Rev. 
Fridrik Fridrikson, said, “This is a Christ- 
mas service, and people will have to wait 
till next Christmas.” 

The Wynyard Unitarians worship in a 
solid, clean-cut, brick church built about 
seven years ago. They still labor under 
a burden of debt on the building. This 
chureh and its congregation has rendered 
much signal service to the community. A 
member of the church, Miss G. Peterson, 
is a student in Tuckerman School. 


Kinaston, Mass.—Rivaling Alliance 
branches in raising funds for the work of 
the church, the local Laymen’s League 
chapter realized a profit of more than 
$500 on a recent entertainment and dance 
in the new Community House. This chap- 
ter carried on a co-operative program last 
season with their neighbors, the Duxbury 
and Plymouth, Mass., chapters. 
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Honoring Mr. Holmes 


Tributes from over the world at twenti- 
eth anniversary dinner 

More than six hundred members and 
friends of the Community Church of New 
York City met at dinner on February 3 in 
honor of Mr. and, Mrs. John Haynes 
Holmes, the occasion being the twentieth 
anniversary of Mr. Holmes’s installation 
as minister. 

John Herman Randall, Mr. Holmes’s 
colleague, was chairman and, toastmaster. 
Other speakers were: John Burnet Nash, 
chairman of the board of trustees; Melbert 
B. Cary, the oldest member of the church 
in point of affiliation; Miss Laura B. 
Garrett of the Community School of Reli- 
gion; Julian W. Mack of the United States 
Circuit Court; Salmon O. Levinson, of 
Chicago, Ill., author of the plan for the 
* Outlawry of War; Clarence R. Skinner of 
Tufts College and of the Community 
Church of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Addie 
Waite Hunton, chairman of the Empire 
State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs ; John Nevin Sayre of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
national secretary of the Consumers’ 
League; Dr. John Howland Lathrop, min- 
ister of the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Oswald Garrison Villard, editor 
of The Nation; Henry Neumann, leader of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture; 
and Dr. John Howard Melish, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Holmes, responding, reviewed the 
history of the church during the past 
score of years, paying grateful tribute to 
Dr. Robert Collyer, his predecessor, and to 
other generous friends, living and dead. 
He thanked his people for their faith, co- 
operation, tolerance, and appreciation dur- 
ing two decades. He spoke under the 
stress of great emotion. 

A feature of the celebration was the 
presentation by Dr. M. Carl Beck and Miss 
Dora Maxwell of a volume of letters 
addressed to Mr. Holmes by friends and 
admirers throughout the world. These 
tributes included those of Romain Rolland, 
Jean Longuet, F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, 
Norman Angell, Theodore Hahn, Stefan 
Zweig, Jane Addams, Helen Keller, Lillian 
D. Wald, Margaret Sanger, Angela Morgan, 
Senators Borah, Ferris, and Copeland, 
Norman Thomas, William Montgomery 
Brown, Paul Jones, Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, Countee Cullen, W. H. B. Du Bois, 
Charles Francis ,Dole, Frank C. Doan, 
Louis L. Mann, Rudolph Grossman, J. E. 
Spingarn, Waldo Frank, Harry Wlmer 
Barnes, Glenn Frank, Dudley Field Malone, 
James Waldo Fawcett, and many other 
leaders. 

The following day, at the Town Hall 
Club, Stephen 8. Wise of the Free Syna- 
gogue gave a luncheon for Mr. Holmes. 
The guests included J. T. Sunderland, John 
Lovejoy Elliot, Paxton Hibben, James 
Weldon Johnson, Mrs. Walter Weyl, Miss 
Helen Phelps Stokes, Frank Oliver Hall, 
Edmund B. Chaffee, James Gutmann, Dr. 
Beck, Dr. Du Bois, and others. 


New Evening Alliance 


Women of the First Parish in West Rox- 
bury, Mass., engaged in business or pro- 
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fessional work, have organized an Evening 
Alliance branch, with an initial roll of 
eighteen members. Temporary organiza- 
tion has been effected with Miss Clara B. 
Shaw as chairman, Miss Edith G. Spear as 
treasurer, and Miss Louise HB. Crane as 
secretary. 


Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Oversubscribes Budget 


When the new budget of Unity Church 
in St. Paul, Minn., was announced at a 
parish dinner, pledges were taken on the 
spot for raising one-third more money 
than had ever been asked before. The 
ensuing every-member canvass, reaching 
those people not present at the dinner, 
resulted in an oversubscription of 1,575. 

This fact was reported to the annual 


meeting on January 29, along with a re-- 


port from the minister, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, of a year of gratifying progress in 
other matters. This was Mr. Hliot’s tenth 
annual report. Charles Lesley Ames and 
Magnus Jemme were elected to the board 
of trustees to take the places of Harold BH. 
Wood and §. H. Turner. 

Newton E. Lincoln, executive secretary 
of the church, is also engaging in some 
field work for the Laymen’s League in 
that region. He recently assisted in plan- 
ning for the mission held in Duluth, Minn., 
by the League, January 23-30, 


Mrs. Frederick M. Bennett 


Mrs. Alice May Bennett, wife of Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett of Youngstown, 
Ohio, died February 1 in that city. She 
is survived by her husband and a son, 
Lawrence Bennett. Mrs. Bennett entered 
the University of Illinois in 1888 and 
graduated in 1892. She received the first 
scholarship ever granted in the department 
of natural science. She became assistant 
professor, and earned the degree of Master 
of Science. In 1895 she married Rey. 
Frederick M. Bennett and shared his labors 
at Carthage, Mo., Keokuk, Iowa, Lawrence, 
Kan., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. At various times she occupied 
the pulpit and also lectured upon scientific 
themes. She had an unusual attraction for 
young people, and made fine and lasting 
friendships. 
ininisters of the denomination was large. 
The funeral service was held on Thursday, 
February 3, in the beautiful church in 
Youngstown, in the erection of which Mrs, 
Bennett had a considerable part. Rey. 
George R. Gebauer of Pittsburgh, Pa., an 
intimate friend, officiated. The attendance 
was very large. The body was taken to 
Lawrence, Kan., for interment. 


To Debate Prohibition 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale (Boston), 
Mass., and secretary of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, is to take the affirma- 
tive against the prominent anti-prohibition 
leader, I’. R. G. Gordon, in a debate on the 
question, “Is the prohibition law bene- 
ficial?” It is scheduled for February 27, 
at 8 P.M., at the Open Cause Forum, 
Berkeley Street, Boston. 


Her acquaintance among the ~ 
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Liberal Leaders Address 
World Unity Conference 


One of the World Unity Conferences, 
designed “to create harmony and under- 
standing among religions, races, nations, 
and classes,” held in Chicago, Ill., January 
21-23, was attended by an audience of 
1,500 persons. Several leaders in the lib- 
eral fellowships were on the program of 
addresses. 

Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, retired Uni- 
tarian minister, and Rey. Fred V. Hawley, 
minister of Unity Church in Chicago, 
presided at two sessions of the conferences. 
Dr. Horace J. Bridges, leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society and a member of 
the Unitarian Fellowship, spoke on “The 
Value of Differences.’ Dr. John Herman 
Randall, one of the ministers of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City, dis- 
cussed “The Outlook for World Unity,” 
and later “The Religion of the Future.” 
Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of the University 
of Chicago gave an address on “Racial 
Amity.” Rey. Fred Merrifield, minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
gave an “Analysis of World Conditions.” 
Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, spoke on “The 
Search for Truth.” 

The program of the conferences re- 
printed this statement of their philosophy 
and ideals from The Boston . Evening 
Transcript: 

“World unity, as a deeper understanding 
and stronger spirit of co-operation between 
peoples themselves, quite apart from their 
present political, economic, or religious 
affiliations, is the ideal promoted by the 
world Unity Conferences. This view con- 
siders that it is essential to rise above all 
partisan questions, and appeal direct to the 
latent humanity obscured in the hearts of 
men. To achieve this result, the first be- 
ginning has been made by establishing a 
platform independent of any existing social 
organism, and thus capable of giving equal 
respect to the ideals and principles of all.” 


To Rev. Frank O. Holmes 


In resolution offered to Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes by the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church of Cambridge, Mass., on the occa- 
sion of his removing to Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., his people said: 

“For six years we have labored together 
in pursuit of the most sublime goal which 
mankind may reach, and under your in- 
spiring leadership have achieved a meas- 
ure of spiritual vitality for which we can- 
not requite you in words. We cannot 
doubt that it is your wish to remain with 
us in spirit, as it is ours to remember 
and to continue to profit by your work 
among us. Let us, then, think less of 
what we lose in parting than of what ave 
have gained in co-operation. We thank 
you very heartily for all that is implied 
in your retaining membership in our 
church, and into your new field of activity 


we follow you with our loving good wishes.” 


The resolutions, accompanied by a purse 
of gold, were presented to Mr. Holmes 
on his final Sunday at Harvard Street, 
January 30. 
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New League Chapter 


At People’s Church, Chicago—Radio for 
overflow congregations 


The men of the People’s Church of Chi- 
cago, Ill., met in their new church home 
and organized a chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League on January 31. The 
charter membership list closed with 226 
names. 

One hundred thirty-six new members 
have been received into the church since 
the dedication on October 10. The church 
does not wait for the reception of new 
members until some special Sunday, like 
Christmas or Waster, but receives members 
at a public reception on the first Sunday 
of each month. During January, people 
have been turned away from every service. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, the minister, has re- 
cently had a gift of a $400 receiving set, 
which has been installed in Channing Hall 
under the main auditorium. This hall 
seats 450 people, and the overflow audi- 
ences are filling this hall and hearing 
the service in the main auditoruim, which 
is sent by special wire to station WQJ. A 


_ congregation of 2,450 people can now hear 
the service in the church building. Two 


other halls are to be similarly equipped. 


Personals 
* Miss Mabel G. Hamilton and Bertram 


T. Collier, young people of the Wi-Lo-Se 


Council of the First Unitarian Church in 
Jacksonville, Fla., tied for first place in the 
essay prize contest for gold awards offered 
by Senator Duncan U. Fletcher. The sub- 
ject was “What Youth is Thinking.” The 
total amount for first and second awards 


was divided equally between Miss Hamil-. 


ton and Mr. Collier. 


Rey. Francis D, Daniels, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Milford, N.H., has 
been chosen chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature for the current session. 
Mr. Daniels was minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh at Charlestown, N.H., prior to his 
present pastorate in Milford, N.H. Mr. 
Daniels gave much of his time last year 
to the work of the Unitarian Foundation. 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith 
College is not in Germany as recently re- 
ported. He is at his teaching post in 
Northampton, Mass. His visit to Hurope 
was made during the past summer. 


Prof. W. A. Francis, who recently 
resigned his professorship of mathematics 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, after forty 
years’ service, is an active worker in the 
Virst Unitarian Church of Pxeter, N.H., 
having served for ten years as moderator 
of the parish. After the end of the present 
school year, he and Mrs. Francis will 
travel in the West and Hawaii, and on 
their return will make their home in the 
South. Members of his fraternity, Kappa 
Delta Phi, have founded the Prof. W. A. 
Francis scholarship. 


An old-fashioned donation party was 
given by the Unity Club Alliance of the 
Community Chureh, Unitarian, of Read- 
ing, Mass., on January 27, to Rey. Marion 
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Franklin Ham and Mrs. Ham, in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
wedding. 


Henry W. Cushing, prominent insurance 
man of Hingham, Mass., who died January 
27, was a member of the Second Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Hingham, where he 
had played the organ for fifty-eight years. 


Rey. James Huxtable, of Middletown, 
N.Y., for twenty-eight years minister of 
the Hawes Unitarian Church in South 
Boston, Mass., and now minister emeritus, 
visited Boston recently and preached from 
his old pulpit. 


Miss Annie Child Cutler, who died early 
in January, was the daughter of the late 
Rey. Curtis Cutler, Unitarian clergyman 
of the 1840’s, and a member of the Follen 
Unitarian Church in East Lexington, Mass. 


League Chapter at Salina 


A new chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has been formed at Salina, 
Kan., in affiliation with the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Unitarian, where the 
League conducted a preaching mission in 
December. Dr. Howard N. Moses is the 
president of the chapter, and Bernard 
Collister is secretary-treasurer. This 
chapter has conducted a successful Sun- 
day evening forum since last November. 


BeL_MontT, Mass.—At the first election 
of members of the town meeting under 
the new system of representative meet- 
ings, thirty-five out of seventy-two repre- 
sentatives—one less than half—chosen 
from precincts one and two, are associated 
with the Unitarian Chureh. The church 
is situated on the boundary of these two 
precincts, where most of parishioners live. 
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Philadelphia League Meets 


The Alliance branch of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
hostess to the second meeting of the season 
of the Philadelphia League of Unitarian 
Women, held February 8. After the busi- 
hess session, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in German- 
town, Pa., gave a review of Alfred Noyes’s 
book, “The Torchbearers.” 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EUROPE 60 DAYS $490. 
conducting, July-August. 
Motor tours, $7 day up. All expenses. 
GuiILp, 915 Little Building, Boston. 


Unitarian minister 
37-day tour, $295. 
‘TRAVEL 


Position as MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER or 
COMPANION sought by a refined, intelligent 
woman. References unquestioned. Address 
THE CHRISTIAN RnNGISTHR, C-122. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Dxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925——— 1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


CuRrIsTIAN RueGIsTHR. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Guorep G. Davis, Treasurer. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Government by the 
PEOPLE 
rests on 
the capacity of 
the PEOPLE for 
MORAL CONVICTIONS 


They Believe in Their Church; 
Prove It by Their Pocketbooks 


The largest number of persons ever 
attending an annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., heard on 
January 21, reports that showed a most 
gratifying financial condition. All obliga- 
tions had been met, $500 paid toward re- 
ducing the indebtedness on Unity Hall, and 
a balance of over $300 was on hand. All 
save two of the subscriptions were paid in 
full, the two exceptions being subscrip- 
tions by individuals who departed soon 
after making their pledges and who are 
expected to pay on their return to Berkeley. 
This is thought to be a record for payment 
of church subscriptions. 

The church had services every Sunday 
throughout the year. The church was 
open every day, that all desiring to enter 
might do so at any time. The Friday 
afternoon candle-light organ vespers were 
held every Friday in the year. A total of 
274 meetings were held in Unity Hall, of 
which 196 were of organizations within 
the church. Pieces of literature taken 
from the church literature rack totaled 
220: 

Trustees elected for a term of three 
years, to succeed the retiring members, 
were Frank L. Lawrence (re-elected), 
Sumner Clement, and Edward O. Allen. 

The outlook for the coming year is more 
optimistic than it was last year at the time 
of the annual meeting, both financially and 
from the point of view of interest shown 
by the congregation. For half the year 
only has the church had a settled minister. 
Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan is giving great 
satisfaction and exerting wide influence 
in drawing men to recognition of the 
power of the liberal faith. 


To Observe Humane Sunday 


Humane Sunday will be celebrated this 
year in the churches and Sunday schools 
on April 3, at the beginning of “Kindness 
to Animals Week.” Mrs. Isabel Kimball 
Whiting, the author of “Dramatic Serv- 
ices of worship,” is preparing a short 
pageant for use in the Sunday-schools on 
this day, founded upon her service, “A 
Scene from the Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi.” This can be readily used as part 
of the regular service. 

A Sunday-school service prepared by 
Dr. William C. Gannett called “A Festival 
of Tender Mercies,” is an appropriate one 
to use on this occasion, and may be had 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., in the 
Department of Religious Education room. 
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D I Ree TO hae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, Iaboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SoutH- 
woORTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities; 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN PakK SquaRn, BosTon, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


Freperickx J. SouLb 
Resident Director 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L, Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advanteres 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Vice-PresipENT, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Srcrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body oF the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Watter S, SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT Ol ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Conipletely e a uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


It is also printed in the Sunday School 
Hymn Book, “Heart and Voice.” Dr. 
Cadman’s sermon, preached over the radio 
on January 23, on “God’s dumb Crea- 
tures,” is being printed for use on Humane 
Sunday, and may be found at the 
same room. 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president of the 
American Humane Society and the Massa- 
chusetts 8. P. C. A., is again sending out 
his urgent appeal to the ministers to 
preach on kindness to animals and the 
spirit of compassion which demands pro- 
tection for the weak and helpless. 
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A Statement from the Denomination 
through the Unitarian Foundation in 
its Publication, Our Greater Church: 


“The Christian Register 


“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has to-day, in proportion to the size of the 
denomination, a larger circulation than any other religious journal in the country. 


“Tn news and views alert and vigorous, THE REGISTER has become essential 
to all Unitarians who desire information and interpretation of Unitarian events 
and thought. 


“But its influence extends far beyond denominational limits. 


“THE REGISTER is to be found on the files of 1,200 college and public libra- 
ries,—in virtually every theological school of the United States and Canada. 


“Through it every church and church leader comes to know the Unitarian 
cause. 


“Going into all the world, every week of the year, THE REGISTER reaches 


more people, on a basis of money expended, than any other form of missionary 
propagation. : 


“Scorning the pale neutral, THE REGISTER is ever positive. Repeatedly 
has it proved its mettle—and that of its distinguished Editor—by pointing out 
the consequences to liberal religion and to society at large of the illiberalism 
that to-day sweeps areas of America. 


“First to sound alarm, it has consistently affirmed the consequent Unitarian 
obligation. Its stand has been virile, militant, courageous. 


“Inevitably it has been more often, and sympathetically, quoted by the 
secular press than any other publication in the religious field. 


“Papers of all denominations to-day, like colleges and libraries, are dependent 
upon financial assistance, for business income does not balance the expense of 
issuing a worthy publication. 


“Continued aid to THE REGISTER will mean maintenance, if not expansion, 
of its present contents, further development of its Unitarian reporting (an 
irreplaceable service), and the consistent circulation effort that can give Uni- 
tarianism, through the printed word, an increasingly wide sphere of influence.” | 
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According to Abe Martin, “O’ all th’ 
substitutes, a substitute speaker is the 
worst.” 


A college education never hurt anybody 
who was willing to learn something after- 
wards—The American Boy Magazine. 


Mother: “If you wanted to go skating, 
_ why didn’t you come and ask me first?” 
Sammie: “’Cause I wanted,to go.’—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. : ca 


Mrs. Grebb: “And what do your boys 
work at, Mrs. Grubb?” Mrs. Grubb: “One 
is a cook in a drug-store, and the other is 
a bartender in a lunch-room,—Life. 


“T have always maintained,” declared 
Charles, “that no two people on earth 
think alike.” “You’ll change your mind,” 
said his fiancée, “when you look over our 
wedding presents.”—Hpworth Herald. 


“Do you really think there is any chance 
of war with Mexico?” “No; but you speak 
as if you’d like it.” “Well, we’re planning 
the summer at our house, and in case of 
war I probably wouldn’t have to spend my 
vacation with my wife’s people.”—Life. 


A society has been formed, each member 
of which has to sow a packet of flower 
seeds along country roads. We presume 
that motorists are expected to stop long 
enough to pluck blossoms for a wreath to 
lay on each fallen pedestrian London 
Opinion. 


An agent was summoned before the in- 
surance commissioner. “Don’t you know,” 
said the commissioner, “that you can’t sell 
life insurance without a State license?” 
“You sure said a mouthful, Commissioner. 
I knowed I couldn’t sell it, but I didn’t 


know the reason.” 


The Ochiltree farmer who turned up at 
a reunion dinner the other night in 
trousers which he claimed to have had in 
use for forty years would have found a 
kindred spirit in the late Prof. Samuel 
Haughton, of Trinity College, Dublin, of 
whom it was said that his reputation 
rested equally on his scientific attainments 
and his passion for sticking to old clothes. 
Once, says The Manchester Guardian, for 
some unfathomable reason, he bought a 
new pair of trousers, and next morning 
put them on, leaving the old pair hanging 
over the foot of the bed. No sooner had 
he left the house than a maid came rush- 
ing down to Mrs. Haughton with the cry: 
“Please, mum, the master’s gone out with- 
out his trousers !” 


A Methodist preacher in southern Illinois 
went to the home of one of his members 
and spent the night. Just before bedtime 
he said to his host: “Brother, if you will 
bring me the Bible, I will read a chapter ; 
we will have a prayer, and I will go to 
bed.” “We have no Bible.” ‘Well, bring 
me a Testament then.” “We have no 
Testament.” Well, bring me the church 
paper, and I will read you something out 
of that.” “We never take the church 
paper; it costs too much. Besides .we 
never have any time to read it.” “You 
haven’t a Bible, not even a Testament; 
you say you are too poor to take the church 
paper, and you haven’t any time to read it. 
Brother, there is only one thing I can do 
for you.” So he reached into his pocket, 
pulled out his Discipline, and read the 
service for the burial of the dead.—Pacific 
Christian Advocate. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. J 


“fundamentals of 
(Unitarian faith” 


A small volume of five sermons 
by Frederick M. Eliot, of St. Paul. 
Especially valuable at this time 
of controversy. 

On sale at Beacon Press, Chicago, 
and Pacific Headquarters; or ap- 
ply to ; 

NEWTON E. LINCOLN, 
Unity Church, Portland Avenue and 
Grotto Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
$1.00 per copy 
10 cents extra for postage 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


as following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 _ 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX . 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features eae ised Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
Service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister, 


Minis- 
Minister, 
Service at 11 a,M. 
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Church Announcements 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 A.M. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Eduea- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. . Church school at 12.10. ¥. BP. B. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH in 
Boston, South Street. Carlyle Summerbell, 
‘minister. Service, 11 a.m. February series, 
“Short Walks with Philosophers.” February 
20, “Schopenhauer and WNecclesiastes.” Feb- 
ruary 27, “Nietzche and Jesus.” Vested choir 
—inspiring services. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BE. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi-~ 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. , 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T, Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morn 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. 9.30 4.m., 
Church school at King’s Chapel House. 5 P.M., 
Vesper Service. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
preacher; Rev. John R. P. Selater, D.D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 


